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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY'* 


By Dr. J. W. STUDEBAKER 
U. 8S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


{uosE who framed the Declaration of 
Independence used the following words to 
describe the purpose of their struggle for 
self-government—‘‘ Life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.’’ The student who 
reads through the literature of that era dis- 
covers that it was the firm conviction of 
the advocates of free self-government that, 
if the arbitrary controls of self-appointed 
authority were removed, ‘‘the pursuit of 
happiness’? would be possible and would 
result in the achievement of happiness for 
the vast majority. As we are all aware, 
people in some parts of the world have re- 
turned the controls over ‘‘ Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness’’ to arbitrary au- 
thority. I think they did this partly be- 
cause they were not having much success 
in catching happiness for themselves 
through at least a semblance of the demo- 
cratic pursuit of it. For the purpose of 
my remarks, it is not particularly perti- 
nent to inquire whether the dictators, with 
the aid of castor oil and concentration 
camps, are delivering the promised happi- 
ness. If declining standards of living, 
crushing military budgets and growing 
threats of bankruptey are any indication, 
we have a right to be skeptical. 

But I am interested at the moment in the 
reasons why people in the modern world in 
a period of crisis tend to discard the rights 


1 Address before the general session, Department 
of Superintendence, St. Louis, February 24. 





of democracy for the authority of dictator- 
ship. There is no one reason which ex- 
plains it. To some extent, the collapse of 
parliamentary democracy has been facili- 
tated by the use of new methods of propa- 
ganda and cleverly manipulated appeals to 
mass emotions by experts in crowd psy- 
chology. Another contributing influence 
was the skilful employment by certain lead- 
ers of the technique of conspiracy learned 
during the world war. Another reason for 
the almost supine acceptance of absolute 
authority by people somewhat familiar 
with the freedom of democracy is traceable 
to the psychology necessarily inculeated in 
the masses of people during war which 
makes them dependent upon orders, and 
fails to promote the self-reliance and self- 
discipline necessary for self-government. 
Then, too, in each case there are special 
factors contributing to the downfall of 
democracy. 

To complete the list of causes would be 
difficult and tedious. I wish to suggest 
here one important underlying cause for 
what appears to be the disintegration of 
democratic social organization. It is this: 
The educational base for democratic action 
in certain countries was exceedingly inade- 
quate. 

You will note that in the countries where 
democracy is most virile and the possibility 
of suecess for dictatorship is most remote— 
countries like Sweden and Denmark—the 
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educational base is both broad and vital. 
This education is not merely vocational or 
cultural. It is concerned with ‘‘the pur- 
suit of happiness’’ through democratic 
processes. Such educational programs are 
founded upon the proposition that demo- 
cratic action must come from mass under- 
standing of the problems the people face 
as citizens. 

In the countries which have moved from 
democracy into dictatorship, there was no 
such broad educational base for democracy 
as we find in Sweden to-day. In some 
eases, the leaders of the democratic order 
permitted .the old system of education 
which had been devised under monarchical 
régimes to continue to function without 
substantial change. But the dictators who 
came later were more realistic. They were 
quick to understand how vital it is to con- 
trol the educational process in the interest 
of a social organization. They 
wanted obedience, unquestioning respect 
for their authority, ignorance of ideas con- 
trary to their own and uniform agreement 
with their policies. They used the educa- 
tional system to indoctrinate youth with 
their ideas and to train up faithful fol- 
As a substitute for what we gen- 
erally think of as adult education, they 
stage huge mass demonstrations. For they 
are conscious of the importance of indoc- 


given 


lowers. 


trinating the masses with the slogans and 


prejudices necessary to sustain the dicta- 


torship in power. 

More important than terror and violence 
is the control of the means of communica- 
tion and even of the details of the educa- 
tional process. Teachers and_ professors 
who could not be persuaded to indoctrinate 
in accordance with the desires of the dicta- 
torship were summarily removed, and the 
most trusted disciples of the régime were 
given the responsibility of managing edu- 
cation. Whatever else may be said of mod- 
ern dictators, it must be conceded that they 
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see clearly the relation of education to go- 
cial organization. They have with all haste 
and thoroughness organized education to 
make a major contribution to the authori. 
tarian state. They have organized educa- 
tion on the assumption that the dictator 
should direct the ‘‘pursuit of happiness”’ 
and that the people should be trained to 
follow the directions. 

The assumption in democracy is that the 
people shall be free to direct that ‘‘ pursuit 
of happiness’’ for themselves. If the demo- 
eratiec social organization through which 
that great human pursuit of well-being is 
carried forward fails to provide an educa- 
tional base broad enough and vital enough 
to assure reasonably intelligent social ac- 
tion so that the masses actually capture a 
fair degree of happiness, democracy can not 
survive. Democracy more than any other 
form of social organization requires a mass 
educational system for its perpetuation. 
Not only that, but it also requires an edu- 
cational process which fits the social organi- 

| zation and contributes to its stability and | 
Lgrowth. 

Here, I think, we must make a careful 
distinction between education for democ- 
racy and education under dictatorship. 
Please note that my compliment to the 
dictators for their realism in recognizing 
the essential connection between the educa- 
tional process and social organization was 
a back-handed compliment. I need not say 
that I do not like their social organization, 
and that therefore I wish they were not 
quite so realistic in making an educational 
bulwark for it. But I must emphasize that 
if we have the same degree of realism with 
respect to our social organization which we 
call democracy, we will build our educa- 
tional bulwark in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of that social organization. In addi- 
tion, we will resist every attempt of domi- 
nant or minority factions to divert our edu- 
cational system from those principles. 
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While the technique of planned and per- 
sistent indoctrination is a good one for the 
social organization of dictatorship, its wide- 
spread use is fatal to democracy. Indoctri- 
nation is the natural outgrowth of dictator- 
ship. It contributes to the stability of that 
type of social organization. The educa- 
tional system which employs the technique 
of indoctrination has an authoritarian point 
of reference in the dictatorship. The point 
of view to be indoctrinated is certified by 
the leaders of the totalitarian state. The 
object of indoctrination in this case is to in- 
duce people to hold the prescribed opinions 
and thus become satisfactory citizens (or 
whatever human beings may be called under 
such circumstances). 

But, when the process of indoctrination 
is applied in a democracy, it has no legiti- 
mate point of reference in the social organi- 
zation itself. Its point of reference must be 
some faction within the democratic social 
organization. That is to say, the system of 
education becomes the propaganda agency 
of some faction. When this happens the 
educational process not only fails to con- 
tribute to the social organization which 
created it, but it becomes the arch enemy 
of that social organization and contributes 
to its early dissolution. 

The social organization we call democ- 
racy is based upon two important prin- 
ciples. First, that the majority shall deter- 
mine the policy with respect to any given 
issue at any given time; second, that the 
right of the minority to attempt to become 
the majority through the use of free speech, 
free press and free assemblage shall be 
assured. The educational system can not 
be used to indoctrinate the learners with 
respect to the social, eeonomie and political 
issues upon which there is a difference of 
Opinion, without either violating the demo- 
cratic rights of the minority by acting as 
the instrument of a majority faction or vio- 
lating the rights of the majority by acting 
as the propaganda agency of a minority 
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faction. ) In other words, indoctrination 
and democracy are incompatible. It makes 
little difference whether the process of in- 
doctrination is used to induce learners to 
adopt minority or majority positions. It 
is more likely, of course, that if public edu- 
cation is used as an instrument of indoctri- 
nation, the dominant factions in our society 
will dictate the process. For this reason, 
we must be especially alert in our teaching 
to avoid being used as propaganda tools 
by majority groups either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

y Organized education must have a point 
of reference. Ours is democratic self-gov- 
ernment. I think we should analyze our 
educational process critically and fre- 
quently to see whether it is actually fune- 
tioning efficiently as a bulwark of democ- 
racy. This is more important to my mind 
than our more usual inquiries concerning 
overcrowded classrooms, efficient budget 
organization and many other problems of 
school management, none of which should 
be neglected. 

Some may wonder whether I am not sug- 
gesting here that we indoctrinate for democ- 
racy. Let us see what it would mean to 
the learning process if we attempted to do 
that. It would mean that we would arrange 
the learning process so that the learners 
would never read books or hear lectures by 
persons advocating some other form of 
social organization. All criticisms of the 
workings of democracy would be scrupu- 
lously kept from the eyes and ears of the 
learners. I do not suggest either of these 
restrictions. As a matter of fact, to inter- 
fere with the right of learners to study and 
understand types of social organization 
contrary to democracy, in the hope that 
the learners’ ignorance of other forms of 
government will somehow prevent them 
from deserting democracy, is inconsistent 
with the very essence of the democratic 
concept. 

This reasoning leads us to what appears 
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to be a paradox. If a majority of people 
should want to discard democracy by using 
the established democratic processes, and 
were blocked in their effort by a minority 
tyranny of some sort, this would mean 
abandoning majority rule to secure major- 
ity purposes. No, we maintain democracy 
only by majority consent. And we main- 
tain the right of minorities even when some 
of them wish to advocate an opposition to 
the very democracy which gives them the 
right of free speech and assembly. Either 
we have democracy by majority consent 
and with minority protection or we have 
something that is not democracy. 

I do not consider it correct, then, to as- 
sume that, because I believe we must organ- 
ize education as a bulwark of democracy, 
I am therefore accepting the principles and 
processes of indoctrination as the method. 
Isn’t it really a nonsensical contradiction 
of terms to say that one who promotes the 
democratic way, who urges that the chan- 
nels for learning be kept free and open, 
who advocates a process which in itself is 
destructive of indoctrination, is engaging 
in a procedure which his practice is 
designed to destroy ? 

Practically speaking, however, people 
are not prevented from deserting democ- 
racy because of ignorance of other types of 
social organization. Nor do they need to 
know what other types of social organiza- 
tion there are from which they may choose 
in order to abandon democracy and submit 
to a new form of government. Majorities 
do not consciously choose to abandon major- 
ity rule. (Democracy is not seriously 
affected by the verbal attacks of minori- 
ties. What happens is that majorities fail 
to solve major crises in the social situation 
through the instrument of representative 
government, thus giving real basis in fact 
to the attacks of minorities intent upon 
establishing a factional control. Suppres- 
sion can only postpone the day of reckoning 
and increase the intensity of resulting vio- 
lence. 
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[When I say that any educational system 
must have a point of reference and that 
ours is democracy, I am contending for an 
educational technique which actually pre- 
pares and assists people, not only as chil- 
dren and adolescents but as adults, to fune- 
tion effectively in democracy./ This tech- 
nique has little to do with the “pep rally”’ 
by which mass enthusiasms are stimulated 
in behalf of what we call our democracy. 


[it places no particular emphasis on con- 


stantly arguing the theoretical merits of 
democracy over any other form of govern- 
ment. I am speaking of a technique which 
starts in the kindergarten and is applied 
all the time in all learning processes 
through middle life. /You and I are proba- 
bly agreed that the thing I am talking 
about is simply ‘‘good teaching.’’ J There 
is no particular formula by which it may 
be put down in a sentence or two. Rather 
this technique is characterized best by the 
philosophy of democracy which gave it 
birth. [It is deseribed partly by the term 
‘*scientifie approach’’ and partly by the 
term ‘‘discussion method.’’} It induces 
eritical inquiry and the habit of validating 
conclusions. In any ease, its purpose is to 
respect personality and to nurture it rather 
than to consume it, to liberate it step by 
step, to let personality operate at peak 
capacity in the social situation rather than 
to regiment it to respond automatically to 
given signals. 

We ought to spend more time in our 
profession in the critical analysis of our 
own activities in guiding this process we 
call education. In order to judge its rela- 
tive achievement we must have the point of 
reference which I have been discussing. 
Hence, we must ask ourselves the question : 
Is the educational system, which we attempt 
to guide, building citizens for democracy? 
In considering this question, may I suggest 
a few weaknesses in present-day education 
which need our particular attention. 

(1) There is still too much authori- 
tarianism in the classroom. Would it not 
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be possible to find classrooms in some sec- 
ondary schools in which the teachers play 
the réle of the drill-master? They proba- 
bly think they are teaching history or 
mathematies or English, but of much more 
importance and danger is the fact that 
they are training human beings to goose- 
step, and failing to help them to grow up 
into independent, self-respecting, self-disci- 
plined citizens. Democracy, like charity, 
begins at home. Our home, professionally, 
is, in the main, the classroom. The place to 
stop growth of attitudes which prepare 
people for satisfactory cogs in the great 
machine of dictatorship is in the classroom 
of the publie schools. If that means that 
Johnny and Mary have their dates on the 
Napoleonic wars slightly mixed, let us not 
be too worried. I am saying that we need 
vastly more planning to induce through 
good teaching techniques for independent 
thinking and expression early in the learn- 
ing process. 

(2) Closely linked with the weakness I 
have just mentioned is a second one. It is 
a tendency in some quarters, because of 
theories and of pressures upon school 
authorities, to mix up education with the 
idea of indoctrination. We have made the 
transition from the old democracy of the 
pioneer period, when emphasis was on the 
tool subjects, to the new democracy of 
highly complex social organization where 
the emphasis must be on social understand- 
ing. It is natural perhaps that many lay- 
men and even teachers should confuse the 
teaching of the tool subjects with the teach- 
ing of social studies. Of course, John 
should be taught arithmetic. There is no 
discussion of the correct answer to the 
problem of two plus two. But what trouble 
we get into when we take this word teach 
over into the area of controversial subject- 
matter dealing with social relationships! 

I get scores of letters, and no doubt you 
do, too, from sincere people who are saying 
in essence that our publie schools should 
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teach (by which they mean induce) the 
learners to think some particular way on 
social problems, to accept certain social, 
economie or political choices. And letters 
also come from people who are perturbed 
because youthful students have been per- 
mitted to come to what is regarded as 
wrong conclusions. So frequently it is 
assumed that children and adolescents 
should be induced by teachers to believe 
what their parents believe. Of course that 
is an impossible task to lay on the doorstep 
of the public school system. There are so 
many parents and taxpayers who have 
very different ideas about the choices which 
others should make. For any one of the 
innumerable lay groups to be allowed to 
enforce its will upon American citizens by 
using the school as an instrument of indoce- 
trination, is contrary to our whole concep- 
tion of democracy and is grossly unfair to 
many other groups which have an equal 
right to claim a place for their ideas in the 
pabulum of the school’s offerings. 

We have yet to clarify for ourselves, and 
thus for the community at large, the mean- 
ing of the word teach when it is applied to 
the debatable, to the controversial, to social 
philosophy. Suffice it to say here that this 
confusion is a definite weakness in our edu- 
cational structure which has been seized 
upon by the propagandists and may be 
taken advantage of by a whole faction eager 
to control or prejudice the thinking of the 
oncoming generation. If we honestly be- 
lieve in bringing youth to intellectual 
maturity instead of standardizing people 
by a process of indoctrination, we will give 
special attention to clarifying our position 
on this point and devote real energy in the 
defense of teaching as a process which im- 
partially guides and encourages freedom of 
inquiry and self-validation of conclusions. 
It may as well be known first as last that 
the teaching profession of America is not to 
be bribed by appropriations or frightened 
by attacks into acting as the carriers of 
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propaganda for any faction, vested interest, 
political party or pressure group. 

(3) A third danger to consider when 
putting the question ‘‘Is our educational 
system building citizens for democracy ?”’ 
is the tendency to avoid relating teaching 
to the present-day world and its problems. 
Perhaps if we could get a clearer view of 
the function of teaching in the social 
studies field, we might be less timid in 
bringing youth and adults to grips with 
present-day problems. 

When the educational system in a democ- 
racy avoids the very questions and prob- 
lems of most vital significance to society, it 
demonstrates that it has lost touch with its 
point of reference. For if there is one 
thing which a democratic public enterprise 
in education should foster and develop, it 
is the ability of the learners to cope with 
the real issues concerning the social situa- 
tion. No matter how well we prepare 
people in the skill of figuring sums, writing 
essays, typing and bookkeeping—no matter 
how well we do these things, we fail in a 
very large measure in our essential respon- 
sibility to democracy if young people leave 
our secondary schools without well-devel- 
oped habits in the study and discussion of 
controversial issues. If the educational 
system avoids these issues it must be re- 
sponsible for shunting the real problems 
into the arena of mass emotion where the 
inexperienced person may easily be caught 
in a whirlpool of words to accept unques- 
tioningly the first crackpot scheme offered 
as an answer to a complex social question. 

(4) A fourth weakness in our educa- 
tional structure of which we should be 
constantly aware is our failure to plan the 
educative process for communities as a 
whole involving civic edueation for the 
vast majority of adults. Probably you 
know how much emphasis I have been plac- 
ing on this relatively new field of educa- 
tion which I regard as our frontier. I feel 
that the extensive organization of oppor- 
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tunities for adult education is a challenge 
to the existing agencies of public educa- 
tion in the local communities. Nothing in 
my opinion can contribute more to the im- 
provement of elementary and secondary 
education than the direct participation of 
adults in a learning process managed by 
the same agency which is at work improy- 
ing education for children. 

Adult education gives us the great op- 
portunity of engaging the active interest 
of the people in our communities in public 
education generally. Through this contact 
we can develop that community under- 
standing which is essential to the vigorous 
consideration of present-day problems in 
the classroom. More than this, adult edu- 
cation will do much toward relieving the 
pressure upon secondary schedules, com- 
monly referred to as ‘“‘stuffing the cur- 
riculum.’’ If we can be sure that a large 
proportion of high-school graduates will 
continue the learning process in some or- 
ganized way in later life we shall not feel 
so obligated to force subject material into 
the few years of high-school experience. 

These four points are merely offered by 
way of suggestion of pertinent problems 
which should be considered when we are 
analyzing our efforts in the light of our 
function in democracy. 

These problems should be more thor- 
oughly explored in teachers institutes and 
should come up for discussion more fre- 
quently in teachers meetings and gather- 
ings of citizens in general. I am hopeful 
that we shall soon be ready as a result of 
this type of discussion for a concerted drive 
to develop forums for the consideration of 
current problems by the students in high 
schools and colleges. 

Most of you have no doubt read or heard 
something about the adult public forum 
project which the Office of Education has 
the opportunity to sponsor in ten com- 
munities in as many different states this 
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year. This is a small beginning in the 
direction of a comprehensive program of 
adult civie edueation. Is it too much to 
hope that within a decade we may have 
10,000 professional leaders of public dis- 
cussion leading at least 50,000 neighbor- 
hood groups per week in a critical, many- 
sided consideration of public affairs? 
Would approximately 60 million dollars a 
year be an extravagant expenditure for the 
people of a great democracy to make on an 
educational process for genuine civic en- 
lightenment to tens of millions of adults? 

As our machine civilization has become 
more complex, new techniques for simpli- 
fied propaganda have been developed to the 
point of a science. Our problems are com- 
plex, but the answers which propaganda 
vives us are increasingly simple. Those 
who know the tricks of publicity and the 
art of mass organization can wield an in- 
fluence far greater than their understand- 
ing of the problems they presume to answer. 
This is no time for the educational process 
to retreat from real issues and thus leave 
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people prey to factionalized propaganda. 


The masses of people need organized help 
in facing the new barrage of factional 
appeals, in comparing propagandas, in 
analyzing proposals, in getting at the facts 
and understanding the important alterna- 
tives of social action. The test of democ- 
racy in America will be found in the extent 
to which the educational technique can 
frustrate the appeals to prejudice, fear and 
crowd emotions. 

As educators we have a special responsi- 
bility for perpetuating the social ideal of 
democracy which is now threatened by the 
accumulation of unsolved problems and the 
unbalanced social situation and the con- 
flicting propagandas which result in the 
breakdown of the community into warring 
factions. 

Education for democracy means to me 
that we must bring the problems and the 
propagandas concerning them into the class- 
room and the public forum discussion to be 
analyzed in an undogmatic, tolerant spirit 
as the educational basis for social action. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STUDENT TROUBLES IN PEIPING 

THE Chicago Tribune Press Service at Shang- 
hai cables on February 29 that Tsinghua Uni- 
versity at Peiping, which was established by 
Theodore Roosevelt for the purpose of training 
students for entrance into American universi- 
ties and finaneed since 1908 by the Boxer in- 
demnity remitted to China by the American 
treasury, on that day was the scene of a bloody 
fight between students and police. 

There were many casualties. Three students 
were gravely injured. The students are still 
holding two policemen as hostages. 

The fight started when 400 police and gen- 
darmes surrounded the dormitories and con- 
ducted a search for radicals, whereupon 1,200 
students, including girls, attacked the police in 
a free-for-all fight. The battle lasted several 
hours. Ten police patrol wagons were over- 
turned and damaged. 

The police were guarding the campus gates at 





a late hour while students had cut all telephone 
wires leading into Peiping. The Tsinghua cam- 
pus is twelve miles from the city. 

Peiping police, reported to be acting on 
orders of the Japanese military authorities, also 
searched dormitories of the National University 
and arrested three persons. One of the arrested 
students was accused of having a picture of 
Karl Marx in his possession. 

A week ago sixty-eight of the seventy-four 
members of the Tsinghua faculty resigned due 
to the refusal of students to comply with the 
orders of the Nanking government to discon- 
tinue their so-called patriotic anti-Japanese 
activities, resume their studies and dissolve the 
student union. The student union is alleged to 
be dominated by communists. 

The students charged that more than a thou- 
sand persons have been imprisoned for political 
erimes since the Japanese dominated autono- 
mous government was formed, more than half 
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of them being boy and girl students. They 
charged that civil and military jails are over- 
flowing with prisoners. 


INVITATIONS TO THE HEIDELBERG 
CELEBRATION 
A WIRELESS dispatch to the New York Times 
from Heidelberg dated on March 2 states that in 
view of the declinations of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge and Birmingham, the Nazi 
government retaliated when the rector of Hei- 
delberg University formally withdrew its invita- 
tions to all British universities or academies to 
send delegates to the ceremonies marking the 
five hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the uni- 
versity’s foundation. His letter reads: 


I gather from reports in the British press that 
the academic character of Heidelberg University’s 
invitation to its five hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration has, to our regret, been publicly 
confused by a number of prominent Britons with 
political views, and that the invitation thereby has 
been divested of its true character. Public opinion 
appears to me to have been influenced in a manner 
making it difficult for an Englishman to accept the 
invitation extended in a friendly spirit. In order 
to spare those learned men from being placed in 
a dilemma by this development, I have taken a 
probably unprecedented decision. I, therefore, 
herewith withdraw my invitation to the British 


universities and academic societies. 


The German press has announced acceptance 
of invitations to attend the ceremonies by Co- 
lumbia University, the University of Michigan, 
Western Reserve University, Vassar College, 
Cornell University, a number of Canadian, 
South African and Swedish universities and 
several European academic institutions. Jacob 
Gould Schurman, former United States Am- 
bassador to Germany, who directed collection of 
an American fund for Heidelberg some years 
ago, has accepted an invitation. 

By a vote of four to three, the Columbia Col- 
lege Student Board has adopted a resolution 
urging President Nicholas Murray Butler to 
withdraw his acceptance of the invitation. 


CHARGES AGAINST THE LOUISIANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

THE New Orleans Times-Picayune states that 

the findings of a special committee appointed 
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by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to investigate charges of 
political interference at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity have been made public for the first time 
with a denial by officers of the committee that its 
statement of facts had been withdrawn, as had 
been reported. The findings of the committee 
are: 


That under political pressure the board of super 
visors (of Louisiana State University) had awarded 
Mr. (K. K.) Kennedy a law degree without the 
consent and approval of the faculty ; 

That for political reasons Dean (R. L.) Tullis’s 
pension had been withheld and that political in- 
fluences were probably the cause of his retirement; 

That Senator Long interfered with the football 
team and caused the resignation of Coach Jones; 

That the campus election of a student (Abe 
Mickal) to the State Senate was an example of 
unwholesome outside influence ; 

That the appointment of Miss (Helen) Gilkison 
to the faculty was irregular and political ; 

That the administration of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity was not justified in its course with regard 
to the Reveille (student publication) and the ex- 
pulsion of students; 

That Mrs. Evelyn Kent Hale did not receive fair 
consideration in the matter of her release; 

That the present university physician (Dr. C. 
A. Lorio) was one of the two active political bosses 
in Baton Rouge and that he was involved directly 
or indirectly in the dismissal of the East Baton 
Rouge school teachers and the politicalization of 
the East Baton Rouge public school system. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION 
PROJECT BEGUN 

AN expanded program of traffic safety edu- 
cation will be initiated this month by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, ae- 
cording to an announcement made by Mrs. B. 
F. Langworthy, president of the congress. The 
new project, under the direction of Miss Marian 
L. Telford, chairman of safety and consultant 
on child safety and director of field activities 
for the National Safety Council, will be directed 


toward educating parents and children, in their 


homes and schools, to assume personal respon- 
sibility for improving highway safety condi 
tions. It will seek to develop in children and 
adults a recognition of the causes of traffic 
accidents and a consciousness of their highway 
duties as pedestrians and drivers. 
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The safety program of the congress, as set 
forth in the “Parent-Teacher Manual,” includes 
the following points which will be emphasized 
by parent-teacher associations during the com- 
ing year: 

Sponsorship of standard school-boy safety patrols. 

Proper marking for streets approaching schools. 

Strict observance of laws governing minimum 

age for young drivers. 

Instruction in driving for students in the high 

school. 

Cooperation with police in securing maximum 

protection at school crossings. 

Support of the drivers’ license law. 

Improvement of school bus facilities. 


To aid local teachers associations in promoting 
a more effective program, a 16-page pamphlet 
carrying suggestions for specific activities in 
traffic safety education is being prepared for 
distribution to the 26,000 local parent-teacher 
associations which are units of the National 
Congress. 

Plans for the augmented program were out- 
lined at a recent meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee, appointed by Mrs. Langworthy, consist- 
ing of Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; Mrs. M. P. Summers, 
director of the department of health, and Mrs. 
Ralph Brodie, president of the New York State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Two former 
national presidents, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, budget 
chairman, and Mrs. A. H. Reeve, international 
relations chairman, who initiated safety work in 
the congress, are also members of the committee. 

A series of regional conferences of state presi- 
dents will be held this spring to give impetus to 
the new program. 

The National Congress is one of eight national 
organizations participating in the nation-wide 
safety education program initiated earlier in the 
vear by the automotive industry. 


DR. DAVID EUGENE SMITH’S GIFT OF 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS 
TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
THREE hundred mathematical instruments re- 
vealing 2,000 years of scientific effort in many 
parts of the world have recently been presented 
to Columbia University by David Eugene Smith, 


professor emeritus of mathematics. The collec- 
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tion ineludes astronomical devices used by early 
navigators, surveying and measuring instru- 
ments, primitive calculating machines and draw- 
ing tools, as well as such curiosities as old 
prayer tally sticks and magicians’ compasses. 
There are upward of fifty sun dials dating from 
the seventeenth century, and made of bronze, 
silver, wood or ivory in designs characteristic of 
the countries in which they were used. There is 
a portable dial with compass designed for early 
travelers, made by Langlois, the great Parisian 
instrument maker of the eighteenth century. 
This device with its universal horizontal dial 
could be used in any part of the world by set- 
ting it according to the latitude of the dial’s 
position. There is also a cubical dial with five 
dial faces, probably of Bavarian workmanship 
of the eighteenth century. One of the earliest 
models is a universal horizontal and vertical 
south dial of Venetian workmanship of about 
1650. Altogether there are included dials of 
Arab-Hindu, Tyrolese, Bohemian, Austrian, 
Italian, German and Oriental origin. The 
smallest one in the collection is a modern pocket 
dial of ivory with gold tracings. Although not 
more than three square inches in area, it com- 
bines both the dial and the compass required to 
take its readings correctly. 

Some of the Chinese hemispherical silver dials 
are not larger than a pocket watch and are 
decorated with a dragon. 

A small copper dial bought in Japan in 1907 
has a delicately traced design and is only one 
inch in diameter. A similar one combines a 
magnifying lens, a colored glass for observing 
the sun, a compass and a hemispherical dial. 

There are three celestial spheres of the seven- 
teenth century in the collection. One is a Hindu 
sphere of bronze dated 1640, with the stars 
marked in silver. A Persian sphere, dated 1645, 
is signed as the work of the grandson of Had- 
dad, chief astronomer of the Emperor Huma- 
youn. 

There are German perpetual calendars of the 
eighteenth century, having two disks moving on 
a third and showing fixed feast days, length of 
the nights, days and months, position of the 
sun, hours of sunrise and sunset and days of the 
week and month. These are gold plated, deco- 
rated with engraved landscapes and arabesques. 
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The brass astrolabes were not only used by 
navigators for taking distances and measuring 
heights and depths, but as timepieces and for 
finding latitudes. 

A number of bronze armillary spheres, an- 
cient astronomical devices, are included in the 
collection. They range in size from two to six 
inches in diameter and date from the Italian one 
of 1550, to a modern Hindu instrument pur- 
chased in 1907 from a Maharajah’s astrologer 
in India. 

There are several early quadrants, the com- 
mon trigonometric instrument of medieval times. 
An early nineteenth century Italian quadrant 
of ivory, in a bronze ease, is no larger than a 
small cigarette case. 

Among the historical measuring devices are 
nested brass weights, one of them of Austrian 
manufacture and bearing ten official seals dated 
from 1787. Money changers’ weights and scales 
are represented in great variety. There are also 
German foot and ell rules and English yard- 
sticks illustrating the variations in measuring 
standards before the metric system was so widely 
adopted. 

Counting devices of the simple bead-on-a- 
string design are shown in a wide variety, found 
in many lands and times, from a child’s abacus 
with blue and white beads strung on wires, to 
a large Armenian one. 

Tally sticks notched to reeord anything from 
prayers to debts illustrate early attempts at 
bookkeeping by the aid of calculating machines. 
There are also several small twigs on which the 
bark was notched to record pilgrims’ prayers at 
the shrine of St. Gugan, Barra, Ireland. There 
are also some English tally sticks dated about 
1296. It is believed that the fires built to de- 
stroy the tally sticks were responsible for the 
conflagration which burned the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

The collection also includes about 3,000 por- 
traits and medals of mathematicians, and a large 
number of early autographs of writers like 
Descartes, Newton, Wren, Leibnitz and the mem- 
bers of such families as the Bernoullis and the 
Cassinis. The early traces of the theory of 
probability are seen in ancient dice as well as in 
two of the earliest treatises upon the subject. 
For the student of the history of mathematies 
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this collection and the library which accompanies 
it offer an unusual opportunity for research. 


THE RIVERDALE COUNTRY SCHOOL 

Frank S. Hackett, head master of River- 
dale Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., has submitted a report to the board of 
trustees, of which George McAneny is president. 

Surveying ten years of the progress of the 
Riverdale school as a non-profit-making insti- 
tution under trusteeship, Mr. Hackett points out 
that throughout this period the school has been 
consistently “in the black,” has had gifts amount- 
ing to almost $220,000, and has earned over 
$200,000, which, in accordance with charter pro- 
vision, is devoted to educational improvement. 
Mr. Hackett writes: 


Teachers who advocate the standards of Exeter 
or Andover, and the principles of non-resistance 
of the Friends, could hold their places in but few 
and rare public schools, and yet these very teach- 
ers are perhaps as fine an influence as any other 
in the life of their students. 

Undoubtedly in the public schools are teachers 
just as fine or finer, but unless they are free to be 
themselves, unless they are dealing with classes 
small enough for their influence to be felt by the 
individual student, they can not impress this faith 
which they live in the possibilities of American 
citizenship. 

Independent schools, therefore, are an invaluable 
asset to the American people. They represent 
progress through variety, rather than uniformity. 
They can and do give their students opportunity 
to participate in the care, maintenance and develop- 
They often impart a sense 
among their students of being builders of a com- 
monwealth—and that is the true spirit of American 
citizenship. 

The chief accomplishment of the last decade, 
prior to which Riverdale, founded in 1907 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackett, was a proprietary insti- 
tution, was the development of “The Riverdale 
Plan of Education,” recently rounded out by the 
establishment of a School of Fine Arts. 

The Riverdale Plan now embraces the Neigh- 
borhood School for boys and girls under nine 
years of age, the Riverdale Country School for 
boys over nine, and the Country Day School for 
Girls. Serving all three of these with a separate 
staff is the School of Musie and the School of 
Fine Arts. 
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The growth of the Neighborhood School has 
been steady. Educational worthiness has been 
recognized by continuous suppoft and good will, 
even during the hard times, when families have 
felt, mistakenly, that though special preparation 
is needed for college, public schools will do for 
little children. The Neighborhood School was 
founded to meet the need in Riverdale for pri- 
mary classes below the fourth grade. Riverdale 
rather than Horace Mann was chosen to inaugu- 
rate this work. 

Mr. Hackett foresees greater recognition of 
musie by schools and colleges. “Very gradually, 
parents are coming to realize the value of 
choral and instrumental music. Even colleges 
are slow to recognize this, but with the recent 
institution of a department of music at Prince- 
ton, recognition will rapidly become greater.” 

Members of the board of trustees in addi- 
tion to President MeAneny are: Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., Richard W. Lawrence, Henry 
Greene Hotchkiss, Archibald Douglas, Ward 
Fenner, John W. Griffin, Percival Wilds, Ed- 
ward W. Freeman and Mr. Hackett. Daniel C. 
Carey is secretary and treasurer of the board. 


THE REORGANIZATION AT 
PARSONS, KANSAS 

THE public schools of Parsons, Kansas, are 
this year operating on what is known as the “six- 
four-four” plan of organization. The new step 
was taken at the opening of schools in Septem- 
ber after the administration under Superinten- 
dent Rees H. Hughes had been planning for it 
for several years and after the board of educa- 
tion early in 1935 had given its formal ap- 
proval. The system for a number of years has 
had six-year elementary schools, three-grade 
junior high schools, three-grade senior high 
school, and a two-year junior college, which was 
housed with the senior high school. The six- 
year elementary schools remain undisturbed by 
the new arrangement. The two junior units, 
known as East Junior High School (H. C. Rule, 
principal) and West Junior High School (L. M. 
Eddy, principal) now include Grades VII-X 
and the former senior high school and junior 
college (KE. F. Farner, principal) is now com- 
bined into a single junior-college unit, including 
Grades XI-XIV. The new plan was instituted 
to afford a better service to the youth of the 
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city through a simplification of organization, a 
strengthening of both junior high school and 
junior-college units, an improved continuity of 
the curriculum and improved articulation within 
the whole system. In putting the reorganiza- 
tion into effect the authorities are being advised 
by Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Chicago, long a 
student and advocate of both the junior high 
school and the junior college. 


EXPERIMENT IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 
FOR ADULTS AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

THE New York University Division of Gen- 
eral Education has ventured into a new field of 
adult education in opening an experimental 
group of science courses under the direction of 
Professor H. H. Sheldon. Dean Ned H. Dear- 
born states that the experimental courses will 
attempt to explain the growing fields of science 
to those adults whose education has been out- 
moded by the many scientific advances during 
the past few years. 

“We believe that there is a real need now for 
adult education in science,” Dean Dearborn said. 
“Only through an understanding of science and 
its applications in every-day life can we hope 
to adjust ourselves to the modern world in which 
science plays so important a part. We believe, 
further, that there is a real need at present for 
what might be termed ‘re-education’ for those 
whose training in science has been neglected, or 
out-moded by the rapid advances of the past 
few years. 

“Many men and women now in business find 
themselves unable to keep pace with scientific 
advancement and are handicapped by lack of 
adequate knowledge of those things which are 
commonplace to those recent graduates who 
come under their supervision. To many of 
these persons it seems either undesirable or im- 
possible to return to the undergraduate class- 
room. It is to meet this need that these courses 
have been designed.” 

The courses to be offered at present will in- 
clude: Science To-day; Television; Food Plants 
of the World; Dyeing; Coastal Piloting for 
Boat Owners. It is expected that this list will 
be greatly amplified if the courses meet the need 
that is anticipated. In each ease the background 
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of the course will be given by a recognized au- 
thority, and well-known lecturers will be brought 
in to diseuss the particular divisions of the sub- 
jects in which they are expert. 

Professor Sheldon is a past president of the 
New York Electrical Society, past president of 
the American Institute of the City of New York, 
past president of the New York Physies Teach- 
ers Club, formerly science editor of The New 
York Herald-Tribune and for several years pro- 
fessor of physics at New York University. 

The courses will be held at the Engineering 
Societies Building at 29 West 39th Street. They 
started on February 24. 


LIBRARIES AND PROJECTS IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Louis R. WiLson, president of the American 
Library Association, and Franklin F. Hopper, 
chairman of the board on the library and adult 
education, have addressed the following letter to 
administrators and sponsors of adult education 


projects: 


The American Library Association—through its 
Board on the Library and Adult Education—has 
been studying the relations between libraries and 
adult education projects. It is increasingly ap- 
parent that much of the value of any educational 
project is lost if the participant does not acquire, 
in connection with it, the habits of follow-up, ex- 
ploratory reading and incidental self-education with 
which to pursue his special interests throughout 
life. 

Our observations so far indicate that relatively 
little thought has been given to the place of such 
follow-up reading in connection with most adult 
education programs, and that as a result there is 
little effort to provide for reading needs in the 
plans or budgets of the projects or by previous 
arrangements with libraries. 

The Board on the Library and Adult Education 
of the American Library Association, therefore, 
ventures to suggest to sponsors of adult education 
projects: 

(1) That a wide choice of reading matter perti- 
nent to the subjects being studied should be 
easily available if full advantage is to be 
taken of the heightened interests of the par- 
ticipants. 


That there be consultation with librarians 
when plans for the project are in the for- 
mative stage so that reading may be made 
an integral and more carefully thought out 
part of the whole program and time may be 
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allowed for providing materials and setting 
up the reading service. 

(3) That provision of follow-up reading oppor. 
tunity is as important for the informal type 
of program—forum, discussion groups, edu- 
cational radio broadcasts, ete.—as for class. 
room or lecture programs involving assigned 
reading or text use. 

(4) That adequate reading facilities for larger 
projects frequently involve special costs that 
libraries can not meet, and that a portion of 
the budget of such projects should be desig- 
nated for reading materials and services, 
In most cases it should prove economical to 
allot such funds to libraries to administer, 
The impoverished condition of public libra- 
ries in recent years has made it even more 
difficult than formerly to meet the reading 
challenges of adult education groups which 
they were never equipped to meet as fully as 
they wished. 


DR. BUCKINGHAM AND MESSRS. 
GINN AND COMPANY 

Messrs. GINN AND COMPANY have recently 
announced that Dr. Burdette R. Buckingham 
has been admitted to partnership in the firm. 
Since 1928, when he resigned as director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research at the Ohio 
State University to join the editorial depart- 
ment, he has been in charge of the elementary 
and junior high-school publications of that firm. 

Dr. Buckingham (B.A. and M.A., Wesleyan 
University, Connecticut; Pd.B., State Normal 
College, Albany, New York; Ph.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia; Ed.D., Miami University) 
has had long and varied experience in the field 
of education. After several years as teacher of 
mathematics and principal in schools in New 
York, he became successively chief statistician 
in the office of the city superintendent of schools, 
New York; educational statistician for the State 
Board of Education at Madison, Wis.; professor 
of education and director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at the University of Illinois, 
and director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the Ohio State University. He has 
also been a lecturer on education and a member 
of the faculty at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. 


Dr. Buckingham has been a director of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, a 
member of the American Statistical Association 
and of the National Research Council and a 









fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, London. 
He is now a life member of the National Edueca- 
tion Association, a member of the Educational 
Research Association, of which he has twice 
been president, and a member of the American 
Psychological Association, of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, of the National 
Council of Teachers of Geography and of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Among his publications are the following: 
Spelling Ability—Its Measurement and Distri- 
bution, Supply and Demand in Teacher Train- 
ing, Research for Teachers and (with W. J. 
Osburn) the Buckingham-Osburn Search-light 
Arithmeties. Dr. Buckingham has also written 
numerous articles on various phases of educa- 
tional research and has been editor of the Jour- 
nal of Educational Research (1920-1928) and 
of the Educational Research Bulletin (1922- 
1928). 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


ProressoR Ropert ErNEstT DoHeErty, dean of 
the School of Engineering at Yale University, an 
authority on technical education, has been chosen 
president of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The appointment will become effective 
as of March 1, although Dr. Doherty will not go 
to Pittsburgh permanently until the close of the 
college year when he will have completed his 
work at Yale. He will be the third president 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Thomas Stockham Baker, who re- 
tired in September, 1935, because of ill health. 
Dr. Arthur Arton Hamerschlag was Carnegie 
Institute of Technology’s first head. 

Dr. Doherty, former associate of Dr. Charles 
P. Steinmetz, has been a member of the Yale 
faculty since 1931 when he was appointed pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering. Three years ago 
he was advanced to the post of dean of the engi- 
neering school, the position he holds at the 
present time. 
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Dr. Doherty was born in Clay City, Ill. He 
completed his secondary education at the acad- 
emy of the University of Illinois, and later he 
entered the university from which he received 
the bachelor of science degree in 1909. Follow- 
ing his graduation, he was employed as a stu- 
dent engineer by the General Electric Company. 
Having completed his student training, he was 
appointed designing engineer for alternating 
current machinery by that company. In 1918 
he became assistant to Dr. Steinmetz of the 
General Electric Company. During this period 
of his work he found time to complete his 
graduate studies at Union College, receiving 
the master of science degree in 1921. 

In 1922 he was appointed consulting engineer 
with the General Electric Company, and two 
years later he was selected to organize the ad- 
vanced course in engineering offered by them. 
He was also given the responsibility for educa- 
tional work among the young college graduates 
that were hired and trained by the company. In 
this educational work he was highly successful. 
In 1931 Yale called him to its faculty, confer- 
ring upon him the same year the honorary de- 
gree of master of arts. Since his appointment 
at New Haven he has been active in the educa- 
tional programs of the professional societies. 
In 1932 he was chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and in 1934 he was appointed chair- 
man of a committee of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education for studying 
objectives and length of curriculum in technical 
colleges. 

Dr. Doherty has written extensively about the 
two fields in which he has been most active, 
electrical engineering and technical education. 
Recently his publications and addresses have 
been devoted largely to engineering education. 
In March, 1935, he gave the ninth Steinmetz 
Memorial Lecture, speaking on “An Undevel- 
oped Phase of Engineering Education.” This 
year he published, with E. G. Keller, a text-book 
on “Mathematies of Modern Engineering.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. L. THRELKELD, superintendent of the 
Denver schools, was elected president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 


Edueation Association at the St. Louis meeting 
to sueceed Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of the schools of Providence, Rhode Island. A 
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full report of the St. Louis convention will be 
printed in the next issue of ScHooLt AND So- 
CIETY. 

More than four hundred St. Louis friends and 
former associates of Dr. John W. Withers, dean 
of the New York University School of Educa- 
tion and formerly superintendent of St. Louis 
schools, attended a banquet in his honor on Feb- 
ruary 26 at the Hotel Statler. Alumni and 
faculty members of the university also were 
present. Dr. Withers was principal of Yeatman 
High School in 1904 and 1905 and later served 
as president of Harris Teachers’ College until 
1917. That year he was appointed superinten- 
dent of the St. Louis publie schools and served 
until 1921. Dr. Withers spoke briefly. Other 
speakers included Dr. Henry J. Gerling, super- 
intendent of instruction of the St. Louis schools, 
and Dr. Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. EvuGene S. Faruey, director of research 
for the Newark public schools, has accepted ap- 
pointment as president of the Bucknell Univer- 
sity Junior College at Wilkesbarre. Since the 
resignation in February of Dr. John H. Eisen- 
hauer, Dr. A. C. Marks has been acting presi- 
dent. 


Dr. Georce Davin BirKuorF, Perkins pro- 
fessor of mathematics and acting dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences at Harvard Uni- 
versity during the current academic year, has 
been appointed dean for three years beginning 
next September. He succeeds Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock, professor of English and master of 
Leverett House, who has been on sabbatical 
leave during the past half year. 


A REORGANIZATION has been effected at Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, by which the 
Reverend Stephen J. Bryan becomes acting 
president, succeeding the Reverend J. Henry 
Goebel, vice-president. Dr. W. S. York Critch- 
ley has resigned as dean of education. 


At the University of Chicago Dr. James F. 
Rippy, now of Duke University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of history, effective on Octo- 
ber 1. 


Dr. Evias A. LowE has been appointed pro- 
fessor in the new School of Humanistic Studies 
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of the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince. 
ton. Since 1913 he has been lecturer and reader 
in paleography at the University of Oxford, 
England, and since 1911 associate in paleogra- 
phy at the Carnegie Institution in Washington, 
D. C., where he has been compiling and inter. 
preting a collection of ancient Latin manv- 
seripts. This work he will continue. 


Dr. Paut H. Faut, mayor of Hiram, Ohio, 
and head of the department of chemistry at 
Hiram College, will join the Williams College 
faculty next semester as an associate professor, 
Luther S. Mansfield, assistant professor at 
Jamestown (North Dakota) College, has been 
appointed instructor in English. 


THE vacancy created by the death in January 
of Professor E. A. Turner, of Illinois State 
Normal University, has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. George E. Hill, director of 
teacher training at Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Kari W. ONTHANK, dean of personnel of 
the University of Oregon, has been appointed 
state director of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. He succeeds Paul Jackson, of Klamath 
Falls, who resigned to become superintendent 
of the Indian School at Salem, Oregon. Dean 
Onthank has been head of the personnel ad- 
ministration at the university since 1930 and 
has been connected with the institution since 
1913. Before becoming dean he served as ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


Miss KaTHERINE Rogers, teacher of home 
economics in the University of Kentucky (Lex- 
ington) Training School, has been appointed 
director of teacher-training at the University of 
Puerto Rico. She sailed February 29 to assume 
her new work. 


Percy H. Turrs, who has been since 1899 an 
assistant in the Harvard College Library, has 
resigned. 


Vannita WESELY, formerly head of the cir- 
culation department at the University of Florida 
Library, has been appointed reference assistant 
in the libraries of the State University of Iowa. 
She succeeds Katherine Saunders, who has re- 
signed to join the catalogue department of the 
University of Indiana Library at Bloomington. 
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JANEIRO Brooks (Mrs. Byron C. Schmid) has 
leave of absence from her position as head cata- 
loguer of the Columbus Memorial Library, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., and has 
left for Bogota, Colombia, South America, to 
set up the catalogue of the National Library of 
Colombia. 


(i. WiLL1AM Ropp, superintendent of Berkeley 
County schools, West Virginia, has been named 
president of the Berkeley County Safety 


Council. 


Dr. ARTHUR Pope, professor of fine arts at 
Harvard University, has resumed his work at 
the university after a year’s leave of absence 
which he spent as adviser to the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has announced that 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has been granted an extension to June 
30, 1937, of his leave from a professorship. 


Dr. NicHOoLAS Murray BuTtuer, president of 
Columbia University, sailed on February 22 for 
California via Havana and the Panama Canal. 


Proressor G. F. Stout, who has now reached 
the age of seventy-five years, retired in Septem- 
ber from the professorship of logic and meta- 
physies in the University of St. Andrews, which 
he has held since 1903. 


THE University of Oxford, on February 29, 
conferred the degree of doctor of letters, honoris 
causa, upon Benjamin Dean Meritt, professor 
in the School of Humanistic Studies of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study. Professor Meritt 
was granted a leave of absence in order to lev- 
ture and conduct a seminar on Greek inscrip- 
tions at the University of Oxford and subse- 
quently to continue his researches in Athens 
before returning to Princeton in the autumn of 
1936. 


Rockrorp CoLLEGE, Illinois, conferred at 
Charter Day exercises on February 23 the de- 
gree of doctor of letters on Professor William 
Frederick Giese, of the department of Romance 
languages at the University of Wisconsin. 


At Newcomb College, New Orleans, graduates 
of the nineties and early years of the twentieth 
century gathered on February 27 at the annual 
luncheon to honor Dr. Brandt V. B. Dixon, the 
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first president of the college, on his eighty-sixth 
birthday. 


A PEN-ETCHING portrait of Dr. John C. Rolfe, 
emeritus professor of Latin language and litera- 
ture and special lecturer in Latin at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been given to the 
University by Dr. Alice A. Deckman, one of his 
former students, now a member of the Over- 
brook High School faculty. The portrait is the 
work of Harry S. Moskovitz, Philadelphia artist. 
At a brief ceremony in the university library on 
February 28 the portrait was presented by Dr. 
George D. Hadzsits, of the Latin department, 
and was received for the university by Dr. 
Josiah H. Penniman, provost. Dr. Rolfe was 
a member of the faculty at Pennsylvania for 
thirty-four years. 


On the oceasion of the retirement in December 
of Dr. Laurence L. Doggett, for forty years 
president of Springfield College, the title of 
emeritus was conferred on him. The Alumni 
Association of the college issued a special bulle- 
tin which contained appreciations of Dr. Dog- 
gett by his colleagues and alumni. A dinner 
was held in his honor on December 5 where his 
friends united in expressing their affection and 
admiratien for him. 


PRESIDENT JAMES BRYANT CONANT spoke at 
the annual dinner of the Progressive Education 
Association, which was held in cooperation with 
the Chicago Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education. 


Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, president of Dart- 
mouth College, was the principal speaker at the 
annual dinner of the New York Alumni of Dart- 
mouth, which was held on February 25 in New 
York City. Professor William A. Eddy, of the 
Dartmouth faculty, who was recently elected to 
the presidency of Hobart College, also spoke at 
the dinner. 


THE annual Godkin Lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity were given on February 24, 25 and 28 
by Dr. Heinrich Briining, formerly Chancellor 
of Germany. His subject was “Some Aspects 
of Constitutional Evolution in Germany since 
1918.” The Godkin lectureship was endowed by 
friends of Edwin Godkin, founder and for 
many years editor of the New York Nation, “as 
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a memorial of his long and distinguished service 
to the country of his adoption.” 


Dr. G. BromLey OxNaAM, president of De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, will de- 
liver on Monday evening, May 11, the keynote 
speech at the fortieth annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, in 
Milwaukee, to be held from May 11-15, speak- 
ing on the convention theme, “Relation of the 
Home to Character Formation.” Boys and 
girls of high-school and college age are being 
invited to attend a Youth Conference to be held 
at the general session on Thursday morning, 
May 14. It will take the form of a panel dis- 
cussion, in which the young people will talk 
over social and economic questions of particular 
interest to their group. 


Dr. JoHN Perry MITCHELL, JR., assistant 
director of education of the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, has died 
at the age of thirty-six years. 


THE death on February 26 at the age of 
ninety-one years is announced of General J. 
Colton Lynes, who was successively president of 
Marietta Female College, the South Georgia 
Military and Agricultural College and the Mid- 
dle Georgia Military and Agricultural College. 


Dr. ALBERT Epwarp McKINLEY, professor of 
history at the University of Pennsylvania since 
1915, who served as dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, from 1904 to 1915, died on Feb- 
ruary 26. He was sixty-six years old. 


Sir THEODORE Morison, director of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Paris, died on February 14 at 
the age of seventy-two years. Sir Theodore was 
well known for his early educational work, espe- 
cially among the Moslems in India. He was 
later principal of Armstrong College, New- 
castle, England. 


A REGIONAL conference of the New York State 
branch of the Progressive Education Association 
will be held at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on Friday 
and Saturday, May 8 and 9. Because of the 
success of the conference at Buffalo last year, 
plans have been made to enlarge the scope of 
the conference and the geographical area which 
will be served. More than two hundred Cana- 
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dian members of the association are planning to 
attend the meetings. Non-members, as well as 
members, will be welcomed at all conference 
sections. The president of the Western New 
York Branch is Dr. Frederick J. Moffitt, super- 
intendent of schools at Hamburg; the secretary 
is Miss Emma Lodge, principal of Publie Schoo} 
number 42, Buffalo. Dr. Robert Thompson, of 
the State Normal School at Fredonia, is chair- 
man of the conference program. 


THE eighth annual Mid-West Education Con- 
ference opened on March 6 at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. The program included dis- 
cussions on parent, adult, elementary and secon- 
dary school education, English and speech. On 
Friday evening President W. W. Parker, of the 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, and 
president of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, spoke on “The Teacher and the Com- 
munity” and Dr. Samuel Everett, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, diseussed “The School and the 
Community.” It was expected that President 
Raymond Walters, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, would address a group of teachers on 
Saturday morning and would speak on “Higher 
Education and the American Public” before a 
dinner meeting in the evening. 


Kappa De.ta P1, honor society in education, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
founding at the biennial convocation held in 
St. Louis from February 24 to 26. On Febru- 
ary 20, a bronze tablet, commemorating the es- 
tablishment of Alpha chapter, was unveiled at 
the University of Illinois by members of the 
executive council of the society. At the St. 
Louis convocation the following were made mem- 
bers of the Laureate chapter: Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, and Messrs. Boyd H. Bode, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Frank N. Freeman and David Eugene 
Smith. Papers were read commemorating the 
lives and services of two members of the 
Laureate chapter who died during the biennium 
preceding the convocation, Miss Jane Addams 
and Sir John Adams. The annual address at 
the convocation was given by William C. Bag- 
ley, who was director of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois when the so- 
ciety was founded. 

THE eleventh annual Seminar in Mexico will 
be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City from 
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July 9 to 29, under the auspices of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America. The 
seminar consists of three weeks of lectures, 
round-tables, discussions and field trips. It sup- 
plies a comprehensive introduction to Mexico, 
using the avenues of approach indicated in the 
prospectus, which will be supplied on request. 
Applications and requests for detailed informa- 
tion should be addressed to Hubert Herring, 
executive director, The Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

THE Philadelphia Inquirer reports that the 
fifty-eight members of the Jessup Teachers As- 
sociation, Seranton, voted on February 28 to 
strike on March 3. Approximately $40,000 is 
due teachers for back salaries. Martin J. Kush- 
merick, solicitor of the school board, said that in 
November the board applied for an emergency 
crant of $25,000 from the State Department of 
Publie Instruetion, but that action on the re- 
quest could not be taken until Comptroller M. 
J. Barrett filed his report. 

A REPORT of a committee of the American 
Association of University Professors criticized 
officials of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
for the dismissal last spring of Granville Hicks, 
assistant professor of English, who is literary 
editor of the New Masses. The report, by Pro- 
fessor Ralph E. Himstead and Professor C. 
Beyle, said “uncontroverted facts concerning the 
professor-administration relation at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute . . . indicate a policy on 
the part of the administration inimical to aca- 
demie freedom and tenure.” 


THE Association of American Colleges is de- 
veloping seven new services as follows: A tax 
service for colleges; a concert bureau service 
which will buy for eolleges—not sell—high grade 
musical talent; a plan for grants-in-aid to 
present and prospective teachers of college 
music; a special study of plans to coordinate 
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the educational program of the college with the 
library administration—a much-needed step for- 
ward; reliable data on the sources of college 
teachers and the routes they take in entering 
the profession; methods of stimulating inter- 
collegiate choruses and festivals; plans for a 
new book on the “imponderables” in music. 


For the erection of the Barber Institute of ~ 
Fine Arts at Birmingham University, England, 
a contract amounting to £66,000 has been placed. 
An auditorium for lectures and concerts and 
galleries for displaying pictures are to be the 
central features. Robert Atkinson, of London, 
is the architect, and the site is opposite the Stu- 
dents Union building. Mr. Hobbiss, architect 
of the new King Edward VI School to be 
erected near by, has cooperated with Mr. Atkin- 
son so as to preserve architectural harmony. 


A MEETING of the British Academic Assis- 
tance Council, under the presidency of Lord 
Rutherford, was held in London on February 
21 in the rooms of the Royal Society. The gift 
of two research fellowships of the annual value 
of £450 each was announced. After consulta- 
tion with the Royal Society, the council awarded 
one fellowship for a period of three years to 
Dr. Walter Heitler, to enable him to continue 
his research in theoretical physies at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol. From its general funds the 
council awarded a fellowship for three years to 
Dr. Veit Valentin, to enable him to continue his 
work in German history at University College, 
London. It was reported that the dismissal of 
university teachers in Germany on account of 
opinion or race was still continuing, and that 
even after dismissal scholars were denied access 
to libraries and forbidden to accept invitations 
from universities and learned societies abroad. 
The officers also reported that six university 
teachers had been dismissed in Portugal for 
other than professional reasons. 


DISCUSSION 


AN INESCAPABLE WEAKNESS IN THE 
PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


THE criticism of the National Youth Admin- 
istration by John T. Wahlquist in ScHooL AND 


Society for December 21, 1935, seems to have 
much to support it. But as one who has the 
administration of the NYA program in a large 


city high school, it seems to me that Mr. Wahl- 
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quist has missed one of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of the program. 

We are informed that this school has been al- 
lowed a definite quota who may be assigned to 
work under the provisions of the plan. When 
we canvassed the situation we were able to secure 
less than one fourth of that number of appli- 
cants who came from relief families. We were 
then told to expand and to include boys from 
families who, while not on relief, were finding it 
difficult to keep their sons in school. This 
brought our total to about one half the quota. 
We are still pressed to try to reach our full 
quota. But we are unable to bring ourselves to 
accept all those who apply or to encourage other 
boys to accept the assistance, when they really 
do not need it, simply because we have a quota 
that has been determined on a theoretical basis. 
Even the administration has abandoned the orig- 
inal basis of selection—that of real necessity. 
We feel that it is better to sacrifice the quota 
than to sacrifice the morale of the boys. As a 
matter of fact, about 20 per cent. of the boys 
we would have selected refused to accept the 
NYA assistance, not because they were unwilling 
to work, but because they were not willing to ac- 
cept anything that could be interpreted as a 
relief stipend. 

We still have not touched what seems to me to 
be the greatest weakness of the program. To 
make this clear let me state what I feel to be the 
most important aims of high-school training. 

The high school has the obligation to impart 
knowledge, to give skill in the solving of prob- 
lems, to give such vocational training as lies 
within its proper field, and—more important 
than any of these—to give an adequate training 
in citizenship. Such training involves some- 
thing much more fundamental than factual pres- 
entation in the social science field. The way to 
prepare for life is to live, and the way to pre- 
pare for good citizenship in the world is to be 
good citizens in the school community. We 
therefore feel that the most valuable citizenship 
training we can give our boys involves our offer- 
ing to them every possible opportunity to volun- 
teer for service to the school and to the school 
citizens. 
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So strong has been our belief in the values of 
student participation in school activities that we 
have expanded our program as rapidly as pos- 
sible and as far as we could—a program expand- 
ing over the whole history of the school. Club 
participation is generally valued everywhere, but 
it is more often based upon a selfish rather than 
a service motivation. In addition to a full club 
program, we have a group of volunteers to take 
complete charge of traffic within the school, 
Other groups give constant daily policing of the 
locker rooms. The lunch-room squad cares for 
the order of the lunch-rooms. A large group is 
included in the garden squad. Many hours have 
been spent completely remaking the lawns, plant- 
ing and caring for evergreens and flower beds, 
and steadily increasing the number and care of 
potted plants within the school. We have been 
particularly pleased with the responses to calls 
for service to the less fortunate of the students. 
For the scattering numbers of boys with de- 
fective vision, we can always secure readers, 
typists and other services. Orthopedic cases in 
the school, boys temporarily in hospitals or con- 
fined to home and totally deaf boys are effee- 
tively aided by volunteers, whom we ean find in 
numbers greater than the need. All this work 
involves a sacrifice on the part of the volunteer, 
and he finds in it nothing of the glamor of the 
athlete or of the player on the school stage. it 
does involve, I submit, a real training in the 
sort of service that is needed here as in the world 
outside the school walls. 

With all this work on a volunteer basis, we are 
faced with the necessity of finding many hun- 
dred work periods a week in order to satisfy the 
needs of the boys on the NYA program. The 
suggestion that we place the volunteer service on 
a pay basis has been followed in some schools. 
But we feel that this involves too great a sacri- 
fice. We would much prefer to refuse coopera- 
tion with the NYA than to sacrifice the work of 
many years in building up what we feel is our 
primary duty to the rank and file of the boys 
and to the state. On the other hand, we feel, 
and I believe that some of the participating boys 
feel, that some of the work we are forced to 
make is neither socially desirable nor is it desir- 
able for the boys. We have not descended to 
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having dirt piled in one place and then moved 
back again, but we have come too close to that. 
We are not interested in a dole to school boys. 
And so we carry on, doing our best by a situation 
and a plan that has its strong points, but we re- 
fuse to be blinded to its weaknesses, and we will 
rejoice When we can go back to an unrestrained 
building up of our citizenship training. 


Cuas. W. PALMER 
ScHooL COUNSELOR, 
NorTHEAST HigH SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DATING THE YEARS 


WHILE we are occupied with reforming the 
calendar, we could well give attention also to 
reforming our beginning date. We are now in 
the year 14 of the Italian Fascistic régime, in 
the year 25 of the Chinese Republic, in the year 
1936 of the Christian era and in the year 5696 
of the Jewish era. G. Stanley Hall lived from 
1846 to 1924 a.p., while Plato lived from 429 to 
348 B.c. Adding 429 to 1846 gives us 2275, 
which common sense would say is the number of 
years that elapsed between the births of these 
two men. Yet is it? 

The confusion caused by dating both forward 
and backward, as we do under the abbreviations 
A.D. and B.C., could be avoided by agreeing upon 
a beginning date sufficiently remote to include 
all known dates in succession. As most of the 
world uses the Christian calendar, I would sug- 
gest that we assign to the beginning of the 
Christian era the year 10000. That is sufficiently 
remote to cover all established earlier dates and 
all that are likely to be precisely established in 
the future. This would cause us to say that we 
are now in the year 11936, that Plato was born 
in 9570 and that he died in 9651. All reckoning 
would be forward. 

Teachers of ancient history, and a few others, 
in whose minds some B.c. dates have become 
fixed, would no doubt find this a bit confusing. 
After a time it would also cause B.c. dates in his- 
torical literature to look strange, but these incon- 
veniences would be trifling compared with the 
benefits that the change would confer upon all 
future generations. 

W. C. RvEDIGER 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY 
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THE COLLEGE NIGHT 


WE receive, as I suppose many colleges re- 
ceive, invitations to send representatives to “col- 
lege rfights.” We have found that such ocea- 
sions vary greatly in value, and we have had 
serious criticism to offer of some such gather- 
ings. 

We have declined a number of invitations to 
be represented because our experience has too 
often been that “college nights” not only waste 
the time of the representatives sent out but 
involve the college in what we consider an un- 
dignified performance. 

We have a great deal of sympathy with 
schools which receive many requests from col- 
leges for the opportunity to present their ad- 
vantages, and we understand that in self-de- 
fense they have had to provide particular times, 
convenient to themselves, for contacts and inter- 
views. But we feel that the practices prevail- 
ing in some regions have had a most unfortunate 
result, making the colleges candidates rather 
than the students. There have developed occa- 
sions suggestive of bazaars in which salesmen, 
stationed strategically, compete for the attention 
of students. Displays of literature and pictures, 
sometimes of movies, “hot-box” sales talks which 
sometimes approach very near to the dividing 
line between advertising and mendacity, attempts 
to sign up students then and there, aot to men- 
tion competitive bidding by means of proffered 
scholarships, are not only undignified but give 
the boys and girls an entirely wrong conception 
of their relationship to the college of their final 
choice. Unhappy results may be expected to 
appear later in the attitudes such boys and girls 
develop when they are in college. 

We suggest that in place of occasions which 
bring a large number of college representatives 
together under such conditions, the opportunity 
be offered to colleges about which boys and girls 
have definitely asked for information to have 
their representatives meet those students at a 
convenient place and time. This involves a care- 
ful survey of the senior (and perhaps of the 
junior) class, giving the boys and girls an oppor- 
tunity to indicate (a) in what particular college 
or colleges they are interested and for which they 
can be recommended as qualified, or (b) what 
type of college they wish to know more about if 
they have no developed preference. 
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We think it important not to associate such 
necessary and desirable opportunities with large 
gatherings which are attended by bands, athletic 
teams, coaches, or at which speeches are made. 
And we think there should not be opportunity 
for boys and girls or parents to wander from 
room to room “sampling” the offerings or judg- 
ing colleges by the appearance or by the sales 
talk of representatives. No arrangement, in- 
deed, which gives any college representative any 
encouragement to act as a salesman, or any ex- 
cuse for so doing, is in the best interests of the 


LOCAL AUTONOMY IN EDUCATION 


Tue Ohio State Association of Boards of 
Education met at Columbus, Ohio, from Janu- 
ary 31 to February 1, 1936, in a state convention. 
This is a new organization in Ohio whose stated 
aim is to promote a policy of decentralized 
control and local autonomy for the public 
schools. The association’s membership com- 
prises rural, village and city boards of education, 
including clerks of the several boards. 

Mr. Julius B. Tietz, the secretary-treasurer of 
the association, states that “the one most perfect 
safeguard against the capture of the Ohio School 
System by any clique designed to propagandize 
its economic, social, religious or political ideas” is 
Thus 
the aim is to combat the present tendency of the 
state legislature to take away the ancient rights 


local autonomy and decentralized control. 


of local boards of education and centralize their 
power over education in the state department of 
Since 1914 the trend of the school 
laws in Ohio has been toward centralizing school 
authority in the office of the state director of 
education, and now, under the new school foun- 
dation program, that centralization of school 
authority all but exclusively rests in the will of 
the state director of education. 


education. 


The Ohio legislature has recently taken away 
from rural boards of education an honorarium 


of two dollars per member for each meeting, 
not exceeding ten a year; and that action by 
the legislature is thought to be just another move 
toward abolishing local boards of edueation in 
the effort to centralize authority in the county 
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boys and girls, whose impressions of the colleges 
generally and of particular institutions may be 
so largely formed by contact with these repre- 
sentatives. 

Until the kind of gathering now known as 
“eollege night” is modified in such ways as have 
been suggested above, self-respecting colleges 
will prefer not to put themselves in the undig- 
nified position involved in representation. 


Haroup E. B. Speicur 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 








boards of education. The county boards of edu- 
cation may now, in case of disagreement among 
members of a rural board, take over and admin- 
ister the schools of a local district. The Ohio 
State Association of Boards of Education favors, 
however, county supervision of schools by the 
county superintendent, but in all other matters 
the local boards wish autonomy, and especially 
so in the selection and employment of teachers. 
In recent years a determined effort was made 
in Ohio to abolish the political governmental 
agencies of the township, with the aim of making 
the county exclusively the unit for local govern- 
ment. This movement was effectively blocked 
by the organization of a state association of 
township trustees, than which there is no more 
powerful group, number of members considered, 
in Ohio. This organization of township trus- 
tees is giving active moral support to the state 
association of boards of education for the reason 
that many rural boards are now township 
boards, and, under the state plan for centraliza- 
tion of schools, many more of them will become 
identified with township activities. It is said, 
with good reasoning, that the quality of mem- 
bership of boards of education does not improve 
with increased size of the school districts they 
serve. It is thought, therefore, that every school 
district ought to have a citizens school commit- 
tee whose chief function would be to assure the 
election of capable men and women, on a non- 
partisan basis, to membership on boards of 
education. 
Along with the centralization of schools in 
Ohio another major problem has developed with 
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which local boards of education must grapple. 
It is the problem of transportation of pupils. 
School bus operators have now undertaken to 
form a state association because they feel that 
sinister political forces are working against 
them; and thus this body also has the moral 
support of the state association of township 
trustees. The most powerful group of all state 
associations affecting the public schools is, of 
course, the state education association, composed 
mostly of teachers, principals and superinten- 
dents. Even this powerful group looks askance 
at the dictatorial power conferred upon the state 
director of education by the legislature. The 
Ohio legislature has authorized the state director 
of education, by an act just passed, to revoke the 
certificate of any teacher who, in his judgment, 
is guilty of conduct unbecoming a teacher. 
Teachers fear this authority of the state director 
of education may be used arbitrarily, since his 
decision in any case may not be reviewed by the 
courts, for political purposes. The state direc- 
tor of education is appointed by the governor 
for a term of four years, and the office is a 
constitutional one. Nevertheless, the appoint- 
ment is always made on a strictly partisan basis. 

The present state director of education has 
assured the executive committee of the Ohio 
State Association of Boards of Education that 
he will not use his power and authority in any 
arbitrary manner; and no one believes him to 
be a dictator. Howbeit, there are those who fear 
that there might not always be a statesman at 
the head of the state department of education, 
and in any event no association of boards of 
education could function properly, it is believed, 
if bossed by the chief school official of the state. 
There was a very definite and expressed feeling 
at the convention of the boards of education that 
liberty, as Americans have always known it, is 
being lost. Twenty-five committees were ap- 
pointed by the association’s president to make 
a comprehensive study of the problems of boards 
of education. These committees are expected to 
report within a year on problems ranging from 
the employment of married women as teachers to 
the more difficult one of school finance. 

The main problem, however, is the one relative 
to liberty of Americans in matters of local self- 
government, the symbol of which has always 
been the publie school, and which may be lost, 
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it is thought, if the principles of decentralized 
control and local autonomy are lost. 
Logan A. Waits 
Mr. OraB, OHIO 


PAYSON SMITH’S MASSACHUSETTS 
SERVICE 


On December 19, 1935, Payson Smith laid 
aside the task which had been his since he was 
appointed commissioner of education for Massa- 
chusetts, beginning July 1, 1917. It is not the 
writer’s purpose to discuss here the reasons why 
Dr. Smith was not reappointed for another term, 
but he is certain that the reasons had mostly to 
do with politics and personalities rather than 
with pedagogy. If the writer can shed a little 
light upon the quality of Dr. Smith’s service to 
Massachusetts and upon his personal character, 
he will have done what he wishes to do. 

Payson Smith came to Massachusetts tested 
and tried and at the prime of life. Born at 
Portland, Maine, on February 11, 1873, the son 
of John Parker and Margaret (Bolton) Smith, 
he had been educated at Westbrook Seminary 
and Tufts College, and had had professional ex- 
perience as a teacher at Westbrook Seminary, as 
high-school principal and superintendent at Can- 
ton, Maine, as superintendent at Auburn, Maine, 
and as state superintendent of public schools for 
Maine from 1907 to 1917. He was appointed in 
1917 as commissioner of education for Massa- 
chusetts by a non-political state board on a 
strictly professional basis and because of a va- 
cancy due to the withdrawal of his predecessor. 

The writer’s acquaintance with Commissioner 
Smith began in 1930 in the course of his work as 
secretary of a large teachers’ organization and 
became increasingly close as time went on. It 
happened that this period of acquaintance fell 
within the depression years, when those who 
wanted good schools and adequate school sup- 
port had to face many attacks. The commis- 
sioner had to be the leader of the defending 
forces and to face the hardest test of his career. 
Watching and working with a leader under such 
conditions gives one an unexcelled opportunity 
for forming opinions and judgments. The 
schools of Massachusetts, and Payson Smith, 
came through with flying colors. In few states 
was the educational system so fully preserved. 

First, let the writer make a few observations 
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concerning the man himself before passing on 
to his educational services. Payson Smith is 
obviously and completely a professional edu- 
cator. He has that indefinable something which 
marks the educator in the same way that the 
successful business man and politician are in- 
definably marked. He looks like what he is and 
acts, speaks and thinks accordingly. He is one 
of the tens of thousands of good men and women 
who have deliberately and completely given their 
lives to the advancement of youth through edu- 
cation. He is the sort of man that school people 
like to have represent them in the public eye 
because in him the public will see the goodness 
and sincerity and devotion of the profession. 
He is honest, in the broadest sense of the 
word—the sort of person whom people trust and 
have confidence in because they feel that he 
means to do what is right under all circum- 
stances and at all costs. He says what he thinks 
and believes what he says. In spite of long 
years of dealing with all forms of pressure, he 
has maintained his integrity. In the conduct of 
his office, he has avoided the seeking of popu- 
larity, just as does the highest type of judge or 
doctor or other professional man, content to 
have the respect, friendship and admiration of 
There 
is about him a friendly reserve and dignity 
which become those in responsible public office. 


those who can appreciate such conduct. 


Payson Smith has the highest moral courage, 
proven many times during the recent trying de- 
pression years. The writer has observed this 
quality many times. Dr. Smith had set himself 
the task of defending the schools of Massachu- 
setts against all attacks at a time when timid or 
discreet men would have given ground rapidly. 
Not many yards were lost, and those only after 
the keenest contest. The outstanding evidence 
of this moral courage possessed by Dr. Smith 
was, in the writer’s opinion, shown in the case of 
his opposition to legislation requiring oaths of 
loyalty by teachers. Here was a situation where 
silence, or a mild protest, would have been the 
shrewdest course and the popular one except 
with educators who saw in the legislation a step 
toward regimentation and suppression. Payson 
Smith went through to the finish against the 
legislation, and, characteristically, when it was 
enacted, took the proper steps to enforce it. 
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Edueationally, Payson Smith is a progressive 
conservative. He is not to be found leading 
processions of excited followers after some new 
fetish, but he is quick to grasp and make use 
of new ideas and methods. He holds fast to the 
old, granite foundation but is always ready for 
changes above the foundation. Way back in 
1907 he expressed what some may think very 
recent ideas when he said, “One of the most 
serious defects in our modern school lies in its 
failure to serve the individual. . . . The larger 
office of education is not to give knowledge; it 
is to develop power.” At the same time he ex- 
pressed the conservative doctrine when he said, 
“The education that is worth while does not 
imply freedom from labor; it means ability and 
power for labor, and a purpose to labor as well.” 
Payson Smith is not to be found off balance. 

As to Dr. Smith’s achievements as commis- 
sioner of education in Massachusetts, the writer 
once asked him to state a few of the accomplish- 
ments which gave him the most satisfaction. 
He quite characteristically replied that educa- 
tional advances are not the work of any one 
man but the work of many hands, and declined 
to specify any achievement except that of bring- 
ing the friends of education in the state into 
closer cooperation and fuller understanding. 
However, there is no denying that Payson 
Smith’s term of service as commissioner saw the 
following improvements in educational condi- 
tions: 


(a) An increased integration of and cooperation 
among the state’s educational institutions, organi- 
zations and interests, 

(b) Greatly improved training of teachers in 
state normal schools. 

(c) State aid and equalization from an income 
tax. 

(d) A minimum salary law for teachers. 

(e) Much better salaries for teachers. 

(f) Extensive improvements in college and nor- 
mal school plants. 

(g) Improved physical education work. 

(h) Better retirement provisions for teachers. 

(i) Extended work for the deaf, the blind, the 
physically handicapped. 

(j) Greatly expanded university extension work 
for adults. 

(k) The inauguration of safety education in the 
schools. 
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(1) An extended system of conferences for super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors and school com- 
mittees. 

(m) Many new courses of study prepared by the 
State Department of Education. 

(n) The rapid extension of the junior high 
school system. 

(o) Improved school buildings. 

(p) The inauguration and extension of special 
classes for mentally retarded children. 
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(q) The inauguration of school nursing work. 
(r) A generally improved service by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Massachusetts owes a lot to Payson Smith for 
his fine work, and so does the nation. By such 
men are schools improved and children served. 
He has been a worthy successor to Horace Mann. 

Hue Nixon 

MELROSE, MAss. 


QUOTATIONS 


FREEDOM FOR THE UNIVERSITY: 

| HAVE more than once drawn to your atten- 
tion, and to that of other thoughtful people, the 
menace to endowed institutions latent in certain 
trends now eurrent in the world. Fortunately 
as yet our American universities and colleges 
have been spared any such frontal attack upon 
their intellectual integrity and freedom as has 
characterized Russia, Germany and Italy, where 
the universities have been so emasculated as to 
be little more than the passive tools of a sinister 
dictatorship. But other forms of attack are 
afoot which may ultimately prove almost as dis- 
astrous. 

Our generation knows all too well that the 
right to tax is the right to destroy. Thus far our 
endowed colleges have been protected by the 
courts from repeated efforts in many states to 
tax their properties used for educational pur- 
poses. But at any time this protection, which 
extends to churches and certain other institu- 
tions, may crumble and, while the early en- 
croachments might be mild, the insatiable tax 
collector would sooner or later impose crushing 
burdens which no endowed institution could sus- 
tain without erippling its power to fulfil its 
proper functions for the perpetuity of which 
generations of trusting donors had made their 
gifts. Moreover, the fiscal policies of the Fed- 
eral Government and the tax programs which 
are apparently contemplated contain a lethal 
threat to all philanthropic institutions whose 
financial foundations rest on endowments. 

From another side the intellectual and moral 
independence of these institutions has been as- 


1 Concluding part of the Yale Alumni Day ad- 
dress given by President James R. Angell on Feb- 
ruary 22. 


sailed by so-called teachers oath bills. These 
innocuous appearing acts, doubtless well in- 
tended, are mainly the spawn of allegedly pa- 
triotic organizations and are nominally aimed at 
the extermination of so-called “red” influences 
in our schools and colleges. Their practical re- 
sult, so far as they have any, is to render teach- 
ers timid about mentioning current political 
issues which properly should engage their best 
thought, to put it into the power of self-ap- 
pointed busybodies to attack and annoy any 
teacher who may chance to come under their dis- 
favor, and, what is worse, to invite such inter- 
ference as a means of courting public notoriety 
for the critic as an alert defender of the national 
faith. Who is to decide just where the dividing 
line falls between loyalty and disloyalty in a 
casual utterance, or even in certain lines of con- 
duct? If one may trust the political spellbind- 
ers, the two recognized leaders of our great po- 
litical parties are both traitors, the one to his 
oath to support the Constitution, the other to 
his duty to safeguard the welfare of the people. 

I have been a teacher for most of my active 
life and have known thousands of the members 
of that profession. I feel perfectly confident 
that no more essentially loyal and patriotic group 
of men and women can be found anywhere. No 
one of them would probably object to taking a 
loyalty oath, were it not for the outrageous in- 
itial implication that they are not loyal, and 
also were it not for the power of insufferable 
interference which the requirement of such an 
oath gives to bigots and morons who may con- 
ceive themselves alone possessed of the true 
gospel, or who suffer from the itch for news- 
paper publicity. Compel all persons to take 
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such an oath, if you will, but do not insist on the 
teacher while you spare the radio speaker, the 
newspaper editor, the maker and purveyor of 
the movie and the movie news reel, all of them 
far more powerful agents for insidious propa- 
ganda than the unfortunate teacher. Consider 
the utterly ridiculous condition which compels 
President Conant, of Harvard, under the Massa- 
chusetts law as it now stands, to take such an 
oath, while at the same time it allows a recently 
naturalized foreign priest to escape such an oath 
and pour out weekly over the radio, under the 
blessed name of social justice, the most poison- 
ous and inflammatory economic and social non- 
sense! Once you allow this entering wedge of 
arbitrary interference with liberty of thought 
and speech in educational institutions, you have 
started the process which, carried to its logical 
conclusion, leads to fascism or bolshevism, pure 
and simple. Begun under the holy aegis of 
patriotism, unchecked its assured outcome is 
tyranny and the destruction of intellectual free- 
dom. 

However disturbed we may be by the implica- 
tion of these trends, it is utterly futile to rest 
content with merely deploring what can not be 
instantly cured. No one can turn back the hands 
of time, nor forthwith throttle the forces which 
have led to the status quo, but there are certain 
practical inferences to be drawn from the situa- 
tion which appear to me fairly obvious and defi- 
nitely significant for educational statesmanship. 

In the last analysis, the endowed universities, 
exactly like other institutions, will justly be 
judged by the demonstrable service they render 
to society and by the unique value of that ser- 
Many of these institutions have arrogated 
to themselves the right to use their tax-exempted 
endowments and their complete liberty of action 
to pursue courses resulting in no appreciable or 
discernible human values beyond the gratifica- 
tion of the often highly esoteric interests of a 
particular scholar. These have sometimes been 
remote, often fanciful and at times trivial. Now 
experience shows that no one can safely predict 
what particular line of study may ultimately 
prove to have practical value, and the history of 
pure science is full of discoveries made with 
neither thought nor purpose of utility from 


vice. 


which human benefit of revolutionary conse- 
quence has subsequently sprung. But I am per- 
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suaded that, if our universities are fully to jus- 
tify to the increasingly critical public their in- 
tellectual and moral freedom, which they so jeal- 
ously and wisely cherish, they must explicitly 
and definitely turn more of their attention 
toward those urgent and compelling problems 
upon whose solution depends the very existence 
of civilization itself. The pronounced swing in 
our student interest toward the social sciences, to 
which I referred a moment ago, is an encour- 
aging symptom of the clear recognition by the 
younger generation of this need. The Institute 
of Human Relations embodies one great research 
group dedicated to exactly these ends. A shal- 
low and instant utility no informed person could, 
or would, consider as an object worthy of the 
orientation of university purpose. No one would 
counsel, or consider, the elimination or discour- 
agement of the more recondite intellectual ac- 
tivities. But a new sense of the erying social 
problems of the world, a fresh interest in bring- 
ing to bear on them objectively and completely 
disinterestedly every resource of the university’s 
armory of knowledge and skill, a definite and 
conscious trend in university development caleu- 
lated to further fundamental knowledge of the 
forces which control human life and civilization 
in all its phases—this is a service which only the 
university can render and one which the en- 
dowed institution, with its large freedom from 
partisan political influences, is peculiarly com- 
petent to render. To make quite clear to the 
social and political iconoclast who would de- 
stroy all private educational enterprise, who 
would replace all liberal institutions by technical 
schools and would regiment them all in accord- 
ance with a fascist conception of the totalitarian 
state—to make quite clear to such an one that 
the endowed American university can, if al- 
lowed its independence and freedom, make an 
indispensable contribution which no other type 
of institution can equally well do—such a step 
may within the coming generation spell the sal- 
vation of the university as we know it and as we 
have struggled to build it. To fail may mean 
the destruction of all that we and our prede- 
cessors have given our lives to create. As a first 
step in this direction, I profoundly believe, is to 
be counted a frank and definite recognition by 
the universities of the preponderant importance 
for our day and for the immediate future of the 
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crucial problems of the industrial and economic 
order and of the individual human life in all its 
physical, social and spiritual aspects. 

This proposal is no such heresy as it might at 
first appear, for, seen over the centuries, the uni- 
versities have often been more concerned at a 
given time with one area of the intellectual 
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world than with another. In one generation and 
one country it has been theology and philosophy, 
in another medicine and its allied arts and in yet 
another the civil and canon law in all their im- 
plications. To give human life and human so- 
ciety the central place in our day should cer- 
tainly appear no repellant anomaly. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 

REPRESENTATIVES of more than fifty Methodist 
schools and colleges attended the forty-first 
annual meeting of the Educational Association 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at the Prince 
George Hotel, New York City, on January 13 
and 14. A large part of the program was built 
around the theme—“Higher Education and 
Social Progress.” 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of New York 
City, opened the discussion by speaking on the 
question, “What is the Christian Conception of 
Social Progress?” He defined progress as the 
increasing emphasis on human values and the 
increasing power and influence of the ideals of 
Christ and the place of God. In discussing the 
advancement of progress he declared that some 
kind of social revolution is inevitable. “In 
America,” he said, “we probably shall not have 
social change by force and yet we may have a 
revolution. Foree and revolution are not 
synonymous. You ean have social change of a 
revolutionary character without recourse to vio- 
lence. It is probable that any revolution here 
would take an American form. Certainly it is 
not apt to take a Russian form. The Com- 
munistie movement here is scattered and agita- 
tional and is not sweeping America. It requires 
the wildest stretch of imagination to conjure up 
any serious red menace.” 

Bishop McConnell pointed out that educators 
have somewhat less freedom than clergymen be- 
cause they must live with their institutions and 
the constituencies of their institutions. He sug- 
gested, however, that greater care might be 
exercised in the granting of honorary degrees 
and he also recommended greater freedom for 
faculty members in the field of controversial 





questions. In observing that the politicians and 
business men have been thoroughly debunked, 
he pointed out the possibility that professors 
may be debunked also, but expressed the con- 
vietion that in the long run questions of social 
change need to be settled by experts, many of 
whom will be members of our college faculties. 
“The ideal policy,” he declared, “is to select 
faculty members with great care, but to stick by 
them through thick and thin after the appoint- 
ment has been made.” 

President G. Bromley Oxnam, of DePauw 
University, in speaking on “The College and 
Social Progress” declared : 


The major revolutions of mankind have occurred 
peacefully. If the transition that must result from 
our present scientific research and our technical 
development, accompanied by the education of the 
masses, is to occur peacefully, our institutions must 
be free to preserve, discover and proclaim the truth. 
Occasionally the flashing blade of the gruesome 
guillotine has accompanied change. At times a 
shot has been heard round the world, when men 
would keep the past upon the throne. I can not 
visualize a struggle more terrible than the fratri- 
cidal conflict of class war. It must be avoided. It 
can not be avoided if the institutions of light are 
seized by the forces of darkness. The college can, 
if allowed, make the supreme contribution to prog- 
ress, namely, the gift of the enlightened mind to 
the leadership of the nation. But the privilege of 
bringing the glory of the lighted mind is being 
challenged by those who would ‘‘back what is, 
instead of what’s right,’’ who in Masefield’s words, 
insist ‘‘better a brutal starving nation than men 
with thoughts above their station.’’ This some 
would do if it takes Swastika Storm-troops, Black 
Shirt Militia or the O.G. P. U. The college has a 
patriotic privilege, a duty. In the performance of 
this duty courage of a high order will be called 
for, at times the set and stubborn face, not the 
stubbornness of the bigot but that of the research 
worker who brooks no defeat. 


? 
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Chancellor Charles Wesley Flint, of Syracuse 
University, said that a university should be the 
eyes of the state and should be impartial in the 
presentation of all sides of a theory—a presen- 
tation fair to all parties without bias or distor- 
tion. He urged that the approach of universities 
should be intellectual and not emotional. “There 
is more danger,” he said, “of temperature being 
too high than too low.” He urged that a balance 
be attained by having different views within a 
university faculty and a better acquaintance 
among the experts in a particular field. “The 
angles of one,” he observed, “might be rubbed 
down by contact with the angles of another.” 

President Edmund D. Soper, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, attacked three widely current 
half-truths: (1) That individuals can rise above 
any set of circumstances; (2) that since social 
institutions are composed of individuals, you ean 
change social institutions by changing indi- 
viduals; (3) that since it is desirable to change 
social institutions we may ignore the social edu- 
cation of individuals and concentrate our entire 
attention on changing institutions. 

In a discussion of the relation of educational 
institutions to the church, President Louis C. 
Wright, of Baldwin-Wallace College, said: 


We are faced the blunt fact that the 
church can not and does not expect as much of her 
offspring educational institutions now as she did 
formerly. Neither can the denominational schools 
expect as much mothering from the church as they 
once received. But right over against that state- 
ment most of us will agree that the relationships 
and interdependence of these two Christian institu- 
tions can and should be much more vitally inter- 
locked if they are to share as only they can in build- 
ing a Christian civilization. The further wedging 
apart of education and religion, especially in our 
church-related colleges, would be one of the major 
blunders of this blundering age. 


with 


Chancellor Joseph M. M. Gray, of American 
University, warned the members of the associa- 
tion that 
education can still become the prey of state gov- 


. . . Under the 
corrosive influence of the Hearst Press with its de- 


ernments and reactionary groups. 


votion to the lovelier and more gracious amenities 
of life; inspired by the shy, unselfish patriotism of 
the American Legion, ready to die, if need be, at 
the door of the National Treasury; stirred to hal- 
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lowed purposes by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution marching heroically to their battle front 
beside Lot’s wife; the Federal Government may at 
any time set in motion regimenting forces to fetter 
the colleges to Capitol Hill and the White House 
as completely as German education is chained to 
Rosenberg, Rust and Hitler, and as Italian universi- 
ties are to the sawdust Caesar. It is the church- 
related institution more than any other which must 
wage this battle, and there is no discharge in the 
war, 


Next year the Methodist Educational Asso. 
ciation will meet with the educational associa- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopa! Church, South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church in a “For- 
ward to Methodist Unity” meeting in St. Louis 
on October 11, 12 and 13. The general boards, 
the educational association, the Wesley founda- 
tions, the university senate and the conference 
boards of education will all be represented at 
the St. Louis meeting. The committee on ar- 
rangements will consist of Dr. Frederick Carl 
EKiselen, corresponding secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Dr. William F. Quillian, general secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Edueation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Dr. 
Harvey W. Cox, president of Emory University 
and the College Section of the Educational Coun- 
cil of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
President Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston Univer- 
sity, president of the Educational Association 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; President 
Wiliam P. Tolley, of Allegheny College, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Educational Association 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. William 
Boyd McKeown, of the General Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; and Dr. Frank W. Stephenson, 
secretary of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. 

All officers of the Educational Association of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church were reelected 
for next year: President Daniel L. Marsh, of 
Boston University, is president; President Wil- 
liam H. MeMaster, of Mount Union College, and 
President John W. Long, of Williamsport- 
Dickinson Seminary, are vice-presidents; and 
President William P. Tolley, of Allegheny Col- 
lege, is secretary-treasurer. 


W.P. F. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


OH, OKLAHOMA 


THESE teachers are up early. Before day- 
light, on the roads from Okmulgee, Chickasha, 
Seminole, Sapulpa, the processions of cars are 
centering upon the capitol. An epic is yet to be 
written on what Henry Ford has done for eduea- 
tion. At six o’clock Secretary Howell’s twenty 
registrars are at the long tables enrolling mem- 
bers of the State Educational Association. If 
you are one of the score of invited guests, a 
bright woman hands you a ecard addressed to 
the manager of the hotel to which you have been 
assigned, telling him your name and the room he 
has said is reserved for you. A strapping school- 
master steps forward, takes your bag, and speeds 
you in his ear through the amazing streets of 
Oklahoma City, which is a marvel of brick, stone, 
and glass, palatial buildings twenty stories high, 
smart shops, book stores surprisingly numerous, 
and parking clocks by the hundreds into which 
a coin is to be put if you tarry which sets going 
a machine to mark off the minutes and to display 
a tell-tale signal to the traffic officer when your 
time is up. 

Your hotel is an example of American 
modernity with running ice water and a large 
ceiling fan in every room. 

More than ten thousand “educators” accord- 
ing to the newspapers are in town. Flags in the 
streets, welcome signs in the windows, addresses 
of hospitality by prominent citizens and the 
Chamber of Commerce give you an idea that 
teachers are of account. The convention’s 
printed matter given you shows the hand of an 
expert organizer. A map in the program locates 
the places of meeting, the schools, the churches, 
the hotels, the railway stations, the bus terminals, 
the university, the state capitol. An alphabetical 
table of subjects shows where the fifty-five meet- 
ings of this teacher-made university are held. 
There are four mass meetings in the municipal 
auditorium seating more than ten thousand. 
They are devoted to “Immediate Educational 








Issues,” “Safety Education,” “Schools and Poli- 
tics,” “Legislation,” “Democracy and Culture,” 
“Raising the Status.” The speakers are from 
east, west and the home state. There is music, 
dancing and pageantry by teachers, children and 
professionals, a boy choir of half a thousand 
children of the city schools. 

School Superintendent Wheeler, the new presi- 
dent, speaking, outlines a vigorous program by 
which teachers are to help legislators build the 
educational policies of the state. “We shall, as 
teachers, continue to advocate higher standards 
of preparation and service for teachers and for 
those who wish to join the profession.” 

Section meetings segregate, mornings and 
afternoons, those whose interests are specialized 
for supervision, for particular studies, for 
student clubs, for folklore, for guidance, for 
health, for library service and so on. There 
were only fifty-two dinners, luncheons, break- 
fasts, receptions and dances advertised in the 
program to say nothing of the marionette show 
given by Sybil Malm at no charge and with 
an accompanying talk on the use of puppetry 
in schools. 

The Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
rounded up the hundreds of superintendents 
and fed them bountifully at a great dinner. The 
Chamber greeter told these schoolmasters Okla- 
homa knows that the schools are the foundation 
of the prosperity of the state. No investment of 
public funds is more sure of dividends. A 
chorus of Indian students, representing fourteen 
tribes, appeared under the leadership of Little 
Chief Big Voice, from Bacone College. They 
gave three songs with a richness of tone and a 
perfection of harmony than which I never heard 
better, anywhere. My guess is that it is chiefly 
due to Little Chief Gordon Berger, their leader, 
who, singing, faced them and ruled these strap- 
ping big Indians with a crook of his finger. 
“Brothers, Sing On” still rings in my ears. 

Oklahoma knows how to run an educational 
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convention. The hearty interest of these crowds 
in the offerings aimed at efficiency in teaching is 
inspiring. The quiet secretary, Howell, on whose 
shoulders rests the responsibility of the proper 
gearing of the big machine is a modest chap. 
He puts the eredit on this person or other. All 
the same, you can see that he is an expert man- 
ager, watching this and checking that, noting 
which speakers get across and which come near 
I note that the Howell particu- 
larity extends even to the selection of convention 
days on a scientific basis. He studied the 
weather reports of the last twelve years and dis- 
covered that the week of February 6 ranks high- 
est for pleasant days in the period suitable for 
educational conventions. 

In meetings of teachers America leads the 
world. These Howell fellows have developed a 
science and art. An interesting book could be 
written on it. In it Oklahoma would shine. 


to going over. 


A MUCH-NEEDED ADULT EDUCATION 


Were you ever in Manhasset? No? That’s 
your misfortune. On the lovely hills of Long 
Island, overlooking its own beautiful bay, this 
up-to-date home town has a school superinten- 
dent, Vinal Tibbetts, who tells a conference of 
school administrators that they should organize 
for the adult education of the press. Newspaper 
management has a stereotyped conception of the 
public schools which is based on blurred recollec- 
tion of what schooling used to be. Give a dinner 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS 


Politics is Politics. Great Britain has a live 
Association for Education in Citizenship, enroll- 
ing men and women in all walks of life. Sir 
Henry Hadow is the president. Other officers 
include H. A. L. Fisher, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Sir Ernest Simon, Sir Norman Angell, 
Dr. Sara Burstall, Miss Jebb, Professor Harold 
Laski, professors, masters, teachers and plain 
citizens. The association is devoted to collecting 
information on what is being done in citizenship 
training in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 
It works out new courses, holds educational con- 
ferences and cooperates with various educational 
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for editors. Provide speakers who know the best 
aims and the work of schools. Coax questions 
and criticisms out of the newspaper folks. Set 
’em right. Let ’em teach you, too. 


ATHLETICS CALAMITOUS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Warnings from physicians are increasing that 
football is too much of a strain on the heart and 
nervous system of growing boys to be a safe 
indulgence for high schools. The Athletic Asso- 
ciation of Private Schools, New York, has issued 
a report recommending that immature boys be 
barred from athletic sports. “The physical 
strain is too violent, the results, calamitous.” 


LITERATURE TEACHERS KILLING 
LITERATURE 


Now comes a librarian with deadly statistics. 
Carl Hull tells the Pennsylvania Library Asso- 
ciation that the figures show the majority of 
cheap-pulp-magazine readers are high-school 
students. Teachers destroy the desire for good 
reading by the manner they administer the great 
English classics. They dissect a book until it is 
nauseous. 

If you were to examine the books on teaching 
literature that come to this review shop you 
would find them all pushing for literature-teach- 
ing for pure pleasure and throwing overboard 
the intent of fostering scholarship as it has been 
sought. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


institutions. Its timely book! is made up of 
twenty-four addresses and papers. The con- 
tributors are mostly practising teachers in 
secondary schools. 

Oliver Stanley opens the volume by calling 
attention to the fact, proved in the last few 
years, that democracy is by far the most difficult 
of all forms of government—so difficult that 
many nations have abandoned it in favor of 
more primitive forms. The decay of democracy 
in certain European countries has led many 

1 Association for Education in Citizenship, 
‘¢Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools.’’ 


Oxford University Press, New York. 263 pp. 
$1.50. 
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people to the conclusion that, if those democratic 
institutions which we agree are essential for the 
full development of the individual are to be pre- 
served, systematic training in citizenship is 
necessary. 

Teachers of history, geography, economics, 
polities, English, the classics, modern languages, 
mathematies, sciences and art present the claims 
of their subjects valuable in training the citizen. 
It appears to this reviewer that some of them 
are working pretty hard to establish a civic 
valence in their respective studies. It is the old 
game of the defenders of specialties working 
like farmers at a country fair to show the judges 
where the prizes should be bestowed. 

Michael Stewart has a bright chapter on the 
teaching of polities. Current events as a study 
recommended by him can be taught so as to 
encourage the use of many sources of informa- 
tion and to discriminate between the truth and 
the false and between the more and the less im- 
portant. He recommends a blackboard or other 
record relating to political affairs. The mem- 
bers of the class are to discuss any political 
event of which they have read which is current 
and important. Selections from these should be 
used for coherent and classified reports by desig- 
nated pupils. The elass would soon see what 
events are worth recording and would gradually 
acquire a standard of values which would help 
towards the intelligent reading of newspapers 
now and in later life. One significant remark 
of Mr. Stewart is especially pertinent to Ameri- 
can teachers; it is that polities should be called 
“polities,” and not “eivies” or “civil govern- 
ment” or “social studies.” Why not? because 
there is too much tendency to give school sub- 
jects academic titles. It tends to isolate them 
from actual life. Out of school the pupils are 
hearing and reading polities. Why not in school 
call the study by a name that gives it more of 
reality? 

“The final test of suecess in teaching,” re- 
marks Mr. Stewart, “is whether pupils wish to 
learn more about the subject than they are 
getting in school.” If this result is achieved in 
the teaching of polities there will be no difficulty 
in running a society in school for the study of 
public affairs. He tells how such a society 
should be formed, officered and managed by the 
pupils, a member of the staff acting in merely 
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an advisory capacity. This, he says, is probably 
the best way of enabling young people to get 
practice in responsible governing. “There can 
not be any real self-government when the re- 
sponsibility rests with teachers.” Here, it seems 
to me, Mr. Stewart is touching on a weakness 
common in American schools. There is too 
much mussing-in by teachers. There is too little 
attention in the formation of extra-curricular 
clubs, to the great purpose of tax-supported 
schools, the cultivation of a democratic govern- 
ment. Most of the school clubs are academic, 
not political. We are repeatedly told, by those 
who ought to know, that interest in local poli- 
tices and government is strong in young people, 
but for some poor reason, educators neglect to 
build upon it. 


Surveying Our Bewilderment. Law Profes- 
sor Arnold, Yale University, is responsible for 
a startling presentation of fundamental absurdi- 
ties continuing to vex Americans.?, Knowledge 
of the anatomy of governmental institutions has 
fallen behind almost every other field of 
thought. We have failed to develop a compe- 
tent governing class—that is, a group gifted 
with the necessary techniques for social cures. 
Everywhere one looks one sees nothing but 
planners for a better society—the reformers; 
and persons who cling to the present as the best 
possible of all societies—the conservatives. We 
are still warned by the scientists most learned 
in both law and economics that governmental 
institutions are not to be experimented with. 
That method which in affairs of other science 
was the only road to new knowledge is closed 
to the student of government. 

In such a situation it is inevitable that the 
only persons who understand the techniques of 
government are a group called politicians. 
They lack social values, their aims are imper- 
fect, but society clings to them rather than to 
the occasional reformer who does not under- 
stand its emotional needs. 

Critics of Stuart Chase call him impractical 
because he does not show us how to find methods 
by which society can be induced to recognize and 
follow its best interests. Neither Chase nor any 


2Trueman W. Arnold, ‘‘The Symbols of Gov- 
ernment.’’ Yale University Press, New Haven. 
278 pp. $2.50. 
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learning devoted to such a task. If there has 
been any advance in such a pursuit since Aris- 
totle, it is seareely perceptible. 

In a series of striking chapters, this book dis- 
cusses the stationary condition of social sciences, 
the theories and mysteries of jurisprudence, 
economics, law, government, criminal trials, law 
enforcement, courts and bureaucracy. 

The present day is marked with a paralyzing 
lack of faith in both government institutions and 
The man on the street has lost 
confidence in the industrial feudalism which for- 
merly gave him a job. This lack of faith is 
called radicalism. The businessman has lost 
faith that the national government will serve as 
a buffer between him and the conflicting inter- 
ests attacking his power. This is called a fail- 
ure of business confidence. It is an undefined 
fear, and it fastens itself to whatever is new that 
appears over the horizon. 

There was a time when physicians marched 
around the palace of Versailles in protest 
against the adoption of surgical techniques. 
That time has gone forever in medicine simply 
because of a change in attitude. That time is 
still with us in government. 


their theories. 


In science, in medicine, in manufacture, ideals 
are rejected. Fact and experiment suffused with 
pragmatism march boldly towards the future. 
Politics, like religion, holds to ancient oracles, 
held sacred and impervious to improving. 

There is little in the present conduct of the 
governments of the world which can by any 
stretch of the imagination be ealled adult. So 
long as preconceived principles are considered 
more important than practical results, the alle- 
viation of human distress and the distribution 
of available comforts will be paralyzed. Never- 
theless, one who desires to be effective in society 
must be permitted to hope and to work for that 
hope. The wages of pessimism are futility. 

The author has faith that a new public atti- 
tude toward the ideals of law and economies is 
slowly appearing so as to create an atmosphere 
where the fanatical alignments between oppos- 
ing political principles may disappear and a 
competent, practical, opportunistic governing 
class may rise to power. 

This book appeals to the every-day reader. 
Its abundant reference to the New Deal, the 
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trials of Russia, Germany and Italy, famous law 
cases, and many of the pressing problems of to- 
day are treated with a clearness and interest of 
the highest grade. 


Not for Solace. The scorn of Mr. Tomlinson? 
is based on such common human conviction that 
his reader permits the streams of it to come in 
without protest. His book is a masterly expres- 
sion of our common contempt for war. He is 
less sure that influential people prefer common 
sense to lyddite as light for the mind than he 
was before 1912. “If some of us are still held 
by the memory of that last war, it is not only 
because we had a dose of it; so had the mules. 
But the idea that innocence should again be 
caught unaware, caught and lost in the insensate 
grind of another such mechanical and universal 
horror, gets between us and the sunlight. We 
know that mystical stuff about the badness of 
human nature, which never changes, and that 
war is an exercise which improves the heart 
muscles; but we are not bemused. Only fools 
pretend to believe there was no warning out of 
the last war and its consequences which told us 
that men must either discover a better way of 
life or else clear out. I don’t enjoy the thought 
that young frolics may be ended. If the earth 
were to lose youthful laughter and nonsense, 
then we could let all else go, including the al- 
tars; the earth would be no better than an unoc- 
cupied mudflat at half-tide. We can provide 
places for unfortunates who know they are the 
reincarnation of the Virgin Mary or Napoleon; 
but when a whole nation goes that way the mat- 
ter is more perplexing.” 

“We must admit in honesty that 10,000,000 
men were cheated and died for the sake of lies. 
If 20,000,000 more presently may have to do it 
again and poison the earth, it is because we are 
too ignorant or apathetic to stop it.” 

It is, of course, a pacifist book, but it has a 
virility not always found in pacifist literature. 
“We must renounce war not because it is ter- 
rible, but because it is evil. Let us observe that 
in war, against an invisible foe, there can be no 

heroics. There are no stimulating drums, no 
defiant cries. Nor for the fallen are there 


8H. M. Tomlinson, ‘‘ Mars, His Idiot.’? Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 
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draped flags and martial dirges, because there 
are no heroes for popular admiration.” 

No schoolmaster can read the terrific irony of 
Tomlinson by which the debilitating effects of 
the war propaganda on youth are pictured with- 
out wondering what should be done about the 
grip militarists of the American Legion are at- 
tempting on the public schools. 

“Another war would turn into hopeless 
nomads the population of most of the cities. All 
this disciplinary goose-stepping in gas-masks by 
German women and children will not prevent 
Europe from lapsing into a wilderness when the 
explosions begin. The suppressed will find its 
chance for a general Bedlam. Whatever con- 
structive virtues the world had would be spilled 
into a desert. Hitler and his like would go as 
sticks and straws when a dam bursts—and not 
only Hitler.” 


Social Studies in Lower Primary Grades. 
Hugh Foresman tells me that “Peter’s Family” 
pleases him more than any book he has pub- 
lished this year because it is projecting social 
ideas into the minds of the very young.‘ As it 
is Hugh’s business, like mine, to select good 
books, I agree with him. As usual with the pub- 
lications of this house the drawings and color 
work are abundant and truly attractive. They 
illustrate and lure into the reading lessons upon 
the family, responsibilities of its members, ad- 
justment of conflicts, use of rooms, the commu- 
nity, all told in accordance with child interests 
and abilities as Professor Gray determines. 
There are teacher’s notes to help get the most 
pleasure and profit from each page. 


Good Will Can Be Taught. In various pub- 
lie and private schools good will is definitely 
taught. How? Many teachers would respond 
to an invitation to cooperate in the creation of 
a series of lessons designed to extend and im- 
prove this service. Researchers Smith and 
Canary® offer a collection of lessons for each 
grade from lowest primary through the univer- 

4Paul Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, William S. 
Gray, Clarence Biers and Others, ‘‘Peter’s Fam- 
ily.’’ Seott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
96 pp. 56 cents. 

5 Henry Lester Smith, Peyton Henry Canary, 
‘‘Some Practical Efforts to Teach Good Will.’’ 
Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 169 pp. 50 cents. 
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sity. These are exercises in actual use, fur- 
nished by live teachers. The contributions are 
a treasure mine for makers of curriculums. 
Have you followed the work of this University 
of Indiana research bureau? Its rejection of 
petty particulars, its choice of great ethical and 
cultural problems, its eminently patriotic intent, 
mark it as a big asset to the educational service. 
When we schoolmasters get around to the 
pleasant duty of awarding civic crowns, 
wreaths, medals and ribbons, for the promoters 
of peace, good government, general welfare and 
the happiness of mankind this indefatigable 
Smith and his associates will be high up in our 
list. 


A Japanese Defense. The handsome book of 
the Japanese ambassador to the United States® 
tells why Japan went into Manchuria, why she 
withdrew from the League of Nations, why she 
denounced the 5-5-3 naval ratio, why her policy 
regarding China is what it is, and answers many 
of the questions that have been puzzling the 
minds of many Americans for years. Ambassa- 
dor Saito believes that one of our many admir- 
able traits is our readiness and even eagerness to 
listen to what the other side has to say. He is 
deeply impressed by the open-mindedness and 
courtesy with which his utterances have been 
uniformly received. The volume considers Man- 
choukuo, the Lytton Report, Japanese and 
American friendship, world peace, international 
trade, Japan and China, American good will, ete. 


HISTORY 


America, Political, Social, Economic, Cultural. 
The collaboration of the author of “The Epic 
of America” with a professor-author of social 
history is a happy one.’ The result is an allur- 
ing text for higher classes pursuing a general 
history of the United States. The book has a 
distinetly effective introduction constituting a 
clear summary of the whole history of America. 
“Until the eighteenth century, much was always 
heard of the duties of men and citizens, but 
since the Declaration of Independence, it has 
been their rights which have been stressed. 

6 Hirosi Saito, ‘‘ Japan’s Policies and Purposes. ’’ 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 231 pp. $2.50. 

7 James Truslow Adams, Charles Garrett Van 


Nest, ‘‘The Record of America.’’ Charles Serib- 
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Little has been heard of duties. One of the 
marked tendencies of our later democracy has 
been to form groups to bring pressure on Con- 
gress to gain something for themselves without 
considering the general welfare.” If the people 
want, say the authors, an honest government, 
they ean get it. But, if each group prefers to 
get what it wants regardless of the way of get- 
ting it, or of the interests of others, we shall 
never have honest government, never end organ- 
ized crime, never be able to solve economic prob- 
lems. 

These quotations give a fair idea of the spirit 
of the book. Its narration is fluent, connected 
and dynamic. Its stress of current problems is 
notable. The pursuit of happiness is treated as 
a promised but neglected feature of our nation. 
How we have failed in this is made strikingly 
How we can correct our national errors 
is persuasively described. We are suffering 
from a haunting insecurity. We must determine 
swiftly, without such oppressive regulation of 
society as makes men merely cogs in a great 


clear. 


machine. 

The book is conceived and executed in a noble 
spirit of strengthening youth to assume its 
responsibilities. 

Ample maps, diagrams, new pictures, ques- 
tions, book lists, exercises, activities, quotation 
of documents, pronunciation, glossary and full 
index are here. 


Historical Episodes for Boys. Russell Car- 
ter,> author of a large number of pleasant 
books, has a new series of eleven stories of 
“Patriot Lads.” The author’s purpose is to 
make history more real and interesting to the 
young reader. Each book takes an important 
incident in history, introducing historical char- 
acters of note and weaving them into a story 
of incident and adventure. 

The present volume is concerned with the 
British raid on Danbury and how the boy, Owen 
Mansfield, and his friends, smelted ore and pre- 


pared lead for the American army. 





World in One Big Book. William H. Wise and 
Company offer a complete history of the world 


8 Russell Gordon Carter, ‘‘A Patriot Lad, of Old 
Connecticut. ’’ 
delphia. 


Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
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in one volume.® This history by the English 
editor of the “Universal History of the World,” 
and by the American author of the “History of 
Western Civilization,” tells in text and nearly 
a thousand pictures and maps the story of 6,000 
years. Both authors are affected by the latest 
findings of authorities. They glorify no nation’s 
religion, race or prejudice. They give quietly, 
clearly and with interesting selection the facts 
about man’s career on earth. 

The plan is chronological with frequent date 
tables and geographical references. It is a 
pageant history, an outline in thoroughly read- 
able narrative form, chronicling epoch-making 
events and sketching the dominating personali- 
ties of history. Egypt, Assyria, Persia, lead up 
to a full narration of the rise, grandeur, decline 
and break-up of ancient Greece and Rome. The 
Byzantine age, the Crusades, two centuries of 
Renaissance, reach, before the volume is half 
completed, the modern era. This is covered in 
periods of discovery, world settlement, develop- 
ment of the Great Powers, revolutions, “the 
wonderful century, 1815, 1914,” concluding with 
the Great War, the United States and world 
affairs, world depression, and dictatorships. 
Eighteen three-column pages of indexes, with 
pronouncing keys, facilitate the use of the work 
in reference. Print, paper, illustrations and 
binding are high-class. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Without Fear and without Reproach. Yale 
Professor Monaghan’? makes clear the curious 
fact that John Jay is much less intimately known 
by present-day Americans than are men of less 
importance who lived in the Revolution. To a 
pious son came the documentary relies of John 
Jay’s life. The younger Jay’s biography of his 
father was published in 1833. The portrait 
William Jay wished to present was that of the 
statesman not the man. He suppressed harmless 
and interesting details. He pictured his father 
as living in an atmosphere which no mortal man 
could long have breathed. The representation 


®Sir John Hammerton, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
‘‘Tilustrated World History.’’ William H. Wise 
and Company, 50 W. 46 St., New York. 1144 pp. 
Cloth, $2.95; Arteraft, $3.50. 

10 Frank Monaghan, ‘‘John Jay, Defender of 
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was that of a petrified Roman in a marble toga. 
In this pious work a great American, who was 
often witty and sometimes ribald, was the per- 
sonification of the most austere virtue. More 
than half a century later a second biographical 
effort was made by a nephew of John Jay’s 
grandson. The tone of the first work inspires it. 
It is now possible for the first time to present a 
life without these family restrictions. Professor 
Monaghan has had access to the voluminous 
papers that have been so long inaccessible. He 
has devoted five years to a study of hitherto 
unused letters of Fathers of the Republic. He 
has searched the Clements collection in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He has spared no pains 
to get the faets nor to sift them, arrange them, 
and to present what is a human if majestic 
portrait of a great man and his times. 

Here, then, is a living likeness of an author 
of the Constitution, first Chief Justice of the 
United States, Governor of New York, Seecre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, Minister to Spain, 
Envoy Extraordinary to England, negotiator of 
the peace of 1783, and of the famous Jay Treaty 
of 1794. 

He was a born aristocrat but he brought about 
in his State the abolition of vocal voting and 
introduced the ballot as “tending more to pre- 
serve the liberty and equal freedom of the 
people.” He urged the abolition of slavery. He 
stressed measures for the improvement of litera- 
ture and education. He learned to have no faith 
in European polities, “Doctor,” he said to 
Franklin, “let us forget the petty sentiments the 
foreign statesmen profess to entertain; all is 
motivated by self-interest. We must rely upon 
God and ourselves.” 

Washington, the farmer, continuously corre- 
sponding on agricultural matters, wrote Jay in- 
quiring as to the possibility of importing asses 
from New York State. 

“We have no four-footed ones here,” answered 
Jay. 

From Professor Monaghan’s account you 
learn what a persistent upholder of principle 
this statesman was. He never respected the 
politician’s skill in trimming his sails to popular 
favor. He expected to be reviled and ridiculed. 
He declined to take part in campaigns before 
or after his nomination for office. He sought no 
publie posts. He accepted them as duties and 
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with great sacrifice. His idea of international 
amity was that nations should treat each other 
as fellow citizens and work for a common honor 
and happiness. He secured the first American 
precedent of arbitration of international dis- 
putes. 

This volume gives an enlightening account of 
the blunder by which Hamilton prevented Jay’s 
triumphant conclusion of the treaty of 1794, 
Hamilton’s false step brought upon the negotia- 
tor a flood of opprobrium still found in current 
school texts. Jay was forced into a position 
where to secure peace he lost some advanced 
rights that might have been secured for Ameri- 
can shipping. The damnation ceremonies over 
the treaty are here described in vivid and pic- 
turesque fashion. Here, too, is the incident of 
Hamilton’s wily scheme to prevent the election 
of Jefferson and Jay’s rejection of it against his 
own interests, filing the paper in his private 
archives after endorsing upon it: “Proposing a 
measure for party purposes that I think it would 
not become me to adopt.” 

With no other purpose than to present a true 
portrait of a great American, Professor 
Monaghan introduces you to intimate acquain- 
tance with one whom you will admire and 
reverence for the highest qualities of man and 
statesman. In an era peopled with an amazing 
multitude of tricky, unprincipled, adroit “pa- 
triots,” the man you meet here is clean, honest 
and high minded through and through. 


Great Newspaper Man. Charlie Dennis put 
me into his book.!!_ I’m on page 410. I sniff 
at any one who thrills at seeing his name in 
print and here find myself tickled in the vanity 
spot who should be old enough not to care. The 
other hero, newspaper genius Lawson, gets the 
most of Mr. Dennis’s attention. Right well is 
that phenomenal toiler depicted. No greater 
journalist has appeared in any land or age. No 
constructive pioneer is responsible for so many 
and superior features of journalism as stand to 
Lawson’s credit. He was clean, honest, public- 
spirited, modest, generous and good. 

Mr. Dennis, associated with his hero as re- 
porter, editor and manager, skilfully makes the 


11 Charles H. Dennis, ‘‘ Victor Lawson, His Time 
and His Work.’’ University of Chicago Press. 
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letters and writings of Lawson tell a gripping 
story. The risk and boldness of starting the 
Chicago Daily News, battles with crooked politi- 
cians, inauguration of civic reforms, inventions 
in cireulation-getting, backing the linotype, 
fostering talent, campaigns for a cooperative 
news service, establishment of world-wide re- 
porting, are some of the exciting adventures 
described. Victor Lawson’s career is an example 
for school boys and girls. It is not showy but 
solid, an affair of high principle and steady in- 
dustry. He is the Robert Bruce of journalism. 
He stood in the lead of every movement to make 
and keep a public faith in the integrity of the 
American press. He was a fair competitor, a 
preeminent example of the good American, a 
historic figure—and he brought to Chicago that 
incarnation of community spirit, Graham Tay- 
lor. 
PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 


Pilate’s Question. Sometimes savage, some- 
times sorry, sometimes smiling, mathematies- 
philosopher Bell'? gallops down the ages jab- 
bing a lance into many a famous befuddler of 
the human mind and shouting acclaim to those 
who have loosened the shackles of superstition. 
From chapter titles like these conceive the man- 
ner of treatment: Paralyzed and Petrified, Into 
the Morass, Through the Tunnel, Geometry 
Untied, He Done Her Dirt, Hog-tied Minds. 

Here is a Bell note for Euclid. “His geometry 
has gone through more editions than any other 
book except the bible. All civilized Western 
nations, including the Mohammedan Arabs, 
struggled to understand it. Its effect on their 
mentality may have been beneficial. We have 
no way of judging. But the reverence and 
respect in which Euclid’s allegedly rigorous 
reasoning was held by all educated men for over 
two thousand years can not possibly have done 
A diluted 
Euclid is the mainstay of education to-day. It 
is supposed to quicken the reason. It does, in 
the hands of a thoroughly competent and mod- 
ernized teacher who lets the children use their 
heads and see for themselves exactly how non- 
sensical some of the stuff presented by the book 
The great miracle is that 


their reasoning faculties any good. 


as ‘proof’ really is. 


12 Eric T. Bell, ‘‘The Search for Truth.’’ Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock, New York. 293 pp. $3.00. 
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there are not a hundred million gullible boobies 
in America eager to swallow the craziest speen- 
lations instead of the negligible few boobies 
there are. Their number can be approximated 
by a statistical analysis of the ‘sucker lists’ of 
the larger business houses who go in for this 
sort of fishing.” 

In another place the author remarks that if 
school children fail to get some conception of 
geometry and close reasoning out of the study 
they get nothing except a permanent disability 
to think straight and a propensity to jump at 
conclusions. This is the pronouncement, remem- 
ber, of Eric Bell, professor of mathematics, 
California Institute of Technology, past presi- 
dent of the Mathematical Association of 
America. 

The book abounds in sallies of wit. 

“Descartes is best known for his epigram: 
‘I think, therefore I am.’ On the whole that 
seems truer than if the two verbs were inter- 
changed.” 

“Another of Descartes’ famous sayings is, 
‘Give me matter and motion and I will construct 
the universe.’ This was addressed, presumably 
to God. As Galileo and others were discovering 
that the universe had been already constructed, 
this request was ignored.” 

“The mistake of the Dark Ages was to try to 
justify faith by reason. Whoever repeats that 
blunder makes a medieval ass of himself.” 

It is, says Dr. Bell, an ostrich blunder to 
deny that there is conflict between orthodox tra- 
dition and science. To maintain this is blind- 
ness or dishonesty. 

The book is a panorama in which appear the 
great exhorters to faith and obscurers of thought. 
Set against them are the fearless and free rebels 
who have let in the light. 

It is strong meat. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
finds it a very odd and very brilliant book, 
witty, lucid and in places deliciously comic. 


Enjoyment of Scenery. Dr. Cornish’ always 
carries a note book with him. For years he 
has been in the habit of sketching in it the line 
of the hills against the sky, the contour of the 
waves, the curves of the trees or the grasses. I 

13 Vaughan Cornish, D.Se., ‘‘Scenery and the 
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find his diary of scenie delights a charming 
book. It is something to carry in your pocket 
when you are out of doors. Its science, esthetics, 
and contemplative observations are tonic for any 
mind that has to live in these distracting days. 

The cultivation of a state of receptive contem- 
plation, our gentle observer remarks, is difficult 
for the energetic Occidental to acquire. It is 
not reached until busy thought is banished from 
the mind. The Doctor’s book is devoted to the 
analytie work of tracing esthetic impressions of 
scenery to the unconscious habits of the eye. 
With relations of personal experience and with 
unique drawings the author subjects mountain, 
sky, and sea to experiments in vision. 

“Less attractive than the contrasts of moon- 
light on water and cloud, but almost equally ar- 
resting to the eye are the inky shadows thrown 
upon the ground when the moon projects the 
shape of trees upon the earth. If we compare 
the shadow of a tree in full sunlight and full 
moonlight we shall find in both that the shadow 
near the base of the trunk is sharply defined 
but the far-flung shadow of the upper part is 
softened and blurred at the edges in the sun- 
shine whilst in the moonlight it remains sharp.” 

Fifty years ago it was the fashion for folks 
keen for self-culture to read Ruskin. His illus- 
trated paragraphs on the beauty of leaf forms 
and masses, the charm of design traced by twigs, 
branches and trunks, the enchantment of sky and 
cloud, the happiness derived from contemplat- 
ing mountain line and shore sweep, gave to many 
of his followers an enjoyment similar to that 
the cultivated obtain from music. Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, nerve specialist, was wont to prescribe 
sketch book, pencil and out of doors for his 
worried patients. A glance through any book 
of poems suggests how much of the choicest 
literature comes from a refined sense of sight. 
The go-getter when he has got his get can’t buy 
with it what he has lost in his rush through a 
land of pure delight. Dr. Cornish is the author 
of five books conducive to the joy for which this 
world was made. 


Santayana in Fiction. In the form of a biog- 
raphy of a rich boy, a Puritan Adonis, Oliver 
Alden, American, is the philosophy, romance 
and poetry of George Santayana,'* Harvard 


14George Santayana, ‘‘The Last Puritan.’’ 
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professor at the age of 26, beloved by thousands 
of students and retiring after 22 years of service. 
This memoir, selected by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, is the story of a man who convinces him- 
self on Puritan grounds that it is wrong to be a 
Puritan, but who remained a Puritan notwith- 
standing. Here you have college life, English 
women, country homes, punting on the Thames, 
British pronunciation, Oxford, Paris, around the 
world, Harvard, Plato, New York and the great 
war. Of course, Santayana’s own life is inter- 
woven with the story and the unique cult of New 
England. After 40 years of acquaintance with 
this master of culture, philosophy, art, beauty, 
doctrine, reason and the life of men whose score 
of books are alive with the fascination of 
artistry, you do not need to be told that you 
have charmed hours ahead while reading this one. 
Lightness and grace are conceded to be in San- 
tayana in Excelsis. Here is his philosophy in 
the richness of ripened thought; here, his creed. 
“T love life and wish to keep it sweet.” 


Steadying the Mind. Dr. Wallin’s text-book 
on mental hygiene’ is intended for educators, 
councilors, psychologists and social workers. It 
is the outcome of first-hand investigations of 
mental cases and adjustment difficulties. It is 
buttressed by abundant citations from memoirs 
and from books, in the field of personality. The 
author starts with a clear exposition of mental 
health and wholesome personality. He then goes 
to the remedial and preventive objectives of 
mental-hygiene problems, considering the physi- 
cal, psychological, social and educational factors. 
He discusses methods of solving personal defects, 
the nature of inferiority feelings and of defense 
mechanisms, day dreaming, compensations, sug- 
gestion, mental conflicts, inhibitory repression 
into the unconscious, substitution, sublimation, 
psychoanalysis and child training. Stage fright 
and other fears are some of the subjects given 
extended consideration. 

Stage fright, I have found, is a very common 
seizure afflicting teachers. Many artists can 
paint without trouble while bystanders are close 
to the easel, making disconcerting remarks about 
602 pp. 





Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.75. 

15 J, E. Wallace Wallin, ‘‘ Personality, Malad- 
justments and Mental Hygiene.’’ McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 511 pp. $3.00. 
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the picture. The ordinary teacher, however, 
seems stricken when an inspector is present in 
the classroom. For years, the teacher’s meetings 
that I have attended have had some of the ablest 
instructors in the school unable to stand up and 
talk sense for the benefit of their colleagues. 
In the new forum movement, stage fright on 
the part of the members of the audience is giv- 
ing the leaders an immense amount of trouble. 
One of the worst things about it is that those 
who ought to be most worth hearing are the 
most frightened. I would choose Dr. Wallin as 
a first-rate consultant or adviser for this diffi- 
culty. His prescriptions for confidence and 
other opposites of fear are excellent. 


The Winsome Joad. I see by the papers that 
the reviewers are greatly taken by the new Joad 
book.’® It is likely to be the most satisfying 
tonie for mental health since Abbe Dimnet’s 
“Art of Thinking” appeared. It begins with a 
definition of current absurdities. Then it tells 
the qualifications of the philosopher, the cult of 
lowbrowism, the characteristics of the modern 
scene, the function of beauty, of the great arts, 
the excess of rationalism, the attack on reason, 
wishful thinking, reason and conduct and the 
mystical element. 

A fascinating feature of the whole book is the 
author’s use of present incident and explanation 
to illuminate abstract ideas. Aldous Huxley, D. 
H. Lawrence, George Bernard Shaw, Bertrand 
Russell, Gilbert Chesterton, Emanuel Freud, 
Greta Garbo and other moderns enliven the 
pages and often get good trouncings. 

The essentials of Joad’s philosophies are pre- 
sented in a decidedly striking manner. Unreason 
is his foe. His sallies are unexpected and full of 
punch. He brings philosophy out of the mist 
and makes it an efficient servant for mankind. 


ART, MUSIC 


Begin Art Early. The third of a series of art 
stories providing opportunity to inculeate in 
children an appreciation of beauty is intended 
for the third grade of the common schools. Its 
language is suited to children of that age. 


Through varied pictures and interesting reading 


E. 
279 pp. 


16 C, E. M. Joad, ‘‘ Return to Philosophy.’’ 
P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
$2.50. 
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a consciousness of beauty of color, form and 
line, as seen in nature, pictures and the child’s 
surroundings, is admirably carried out.27 

Here are colored pictures of children, land- 
scapes, fairies, animals, sculpture, flowers, build- 
ings, art objects, with accompanying stories and 
conversation, calling attention to what the art 
lover finds important. 


The Body as the Artist Sees It. For long, 
John Vanderpoel’s work on the human figure 
has been standard. George Bridgman, author 
of “Constructive Anatomy,” “Life Drawing” 
and several other outstanding works on the art 
of figure draftsmanship, has redesigned and 
edited the Vanderpoel work.’® This is a su- 
perbly illustrated treatise on the representation 
of the human figure by painters and draftsmen. 
In detail it takes up the eyes, the nose, the mouth 
and chin, the ear, the head, the trunk, the hand, 
ete. The text describes to the student how to 
see and understand the structure. The illustra- 
tions, hundreds of them, diagrams, sketches 
and completed pieces, complement the printed 
descriptions. 


Superb Art Book. The Reynal and Hitchcock 
survey of our art?® is something you can express 
rapture over without being called extravagant. 
For it is a marvel of beauty, variety and com- 
pleteness at an amazingly low price. Messrs. 
Cahill and Barr have brought together competent 
and entertaining writers to present the special 
arts each has espoused. Harold Stark gives an ac- 
count of American performance up to 1865 illus- 
trating his history with numerous reproductions. 
Chicago’s Harshe treats the same period showing 
what influences affected our culture and imagin- 
ing what our art might have been if West, Cop- 
ley, Stuart and Morse had remained in the New 
World. The two editors have written most of 
the text and have done it featly. Here is offered 
you a sumptuous display and a grateful elucida- 
tion of painting, photography and the motion 

17 William G. Whitford, Edna B. Lick, William 
8. Gray, ‘‘ Art Stories, Book 3.’’ Seott-Foresman 
Company, Chicago. 176 pp. 88 cents. 

18George B. Bridgman, John H. Vanderpoel, 
‘‘The Human Figure.’’ Bridgman Publishers, 
Pelham, N. Y. 143 pp. $2.50. 

19 Holger Cahill, Alfred H. Barr, ‘‘Art in 


America.’’ Reynal and Hitcheock, New York. 
352 pp., 9% x 12”. $1.62. 
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picture. Lists of artists, the location of their 
works, a similar display of architects and build- 
ings, titles of books bearing on all the phases of 
art covered in the text make the book an author- 
ity for quick reference in addition to its function 
as a giver of refined delight. You really must 
have it where your students can enjoy it; for 
it is altogether lovely, elegant, refining and edu- 
eative in the part of our civilization in which 
we as a people are backward. 


Music Lore. To-day the music of all countries 
presents the same picture—on the entire front it 
stands under the banner of revolt. Our day is 
similar to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; revolutionary tendencies are making them- 
selves felt; something new at any price is sought 
after. It seems impossible to fill the old forms 
with new spirit. Their content exhausted itself 
through their over-expansion; romanticism de- 
stroyed itself through its exaggeration. The 
world war also contributed its share in altering 
spiritual dispositions and spiritual tendencies. 
It awoke the artists from the dream-world of 
phantasy and philosophical speculation, and 
transported them to a world of rough reality. 
There is much realism in modern music. It 
again wishes to be musie, nothing else, above all 
to make effective its chief elements, dynamics, 
rhythm, tone. In order not to remain bound to 
the old spirit by the old forms, it is seeking new 
paths. Or still better, it is battering at the old 
foundations, indeed it is already pulling them 
down. The unique thing about the new music 
is the fact that it is discarding the old tonal sys- 
tem which has prevailed for centuries, and whose 
sanctity, but fifty years ago, only a barbarian 
or a bungler would have dared to question, while 
it is replacing it with other foundations that are 
molded aeeording to the varying situations. I 
vet this idea from the last chapter of a notable 
history of musie by the professors of musicol- 
ogy”? in the University of Basel, Switzerland. 
What is musicology? It is the scientific, philo- 
sophie, historical approach to the art of music. 
Columbia University Press has inaugurated a 
series of studies in this line under advice of the 
following board of editors: Otto Kinkeldey, 
Paul H. Lang, Archibald T. Davison, George S. 

20 Karl Nef (translated by Carl F. Pfatteicher), 


‘‘An Outline of the History of Music.’’ Columbia 
University Press. 386 pp. $3.50. 
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Dickinson, Carl Engel, Ernest Hutcheson, Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith. This board selected Pro- 
fessor Nef’s work as the most reliable guide for 
students, the most instructive for amateurs, that 
has appeared. The author has produced a work 
that will delight the common man. It covers 
antiquity, the Christian Era, the origins of mod- 
ern music, details of the five last centuries. 
Compositions of note, their composers, musical 
movements and revolutions are deseribed and 
compared. This is done with a richness and 
animation of style that makes for distinctly 
enjoyable reading. 

Not until 1860 did American music prove 
worthy of consideration, although Foster’s 
Negro songs have become folk-music. The first 
native composer whose reputation as a writer in 
the larger forms has survived is John Knowles 
Paine (1839-1906). It has been said that 
American music begins with him. He is also 
significant as having been the first incumbent of 
a chair in music at an American university, hav- 
ing been professor of music at Harvard for 
thirty years, 1875-1905. Arthur Foote, George 
Chadwick, Edgar Kelley, Frank van der 
Stucken, Edward MacDowell, Charles Loeffler, 
Horatio Parker, Gustav Strube, Frederick Con- 
verse, Henry Hadley, Edward Hill, Daniel 
Mason, John Alden Carpenter, Ernest Schelling, 
David Stanley Smith, Charles Tomlinson Griffis, 
Deems Taylor, Howard Hanson, Americans, are 
appraised. 

In closing, Professor Nef remarks, “Where 
song is cultivated in schools the art of music de- 
velops and prospers. Whatever course the 
musical composition of the future takes, it will 
surely thrive, if all those who love music will 
endeavor to provide it with the means of self- 
expression; if every one in his own station will 
contribute his share to the furtherance of its 
cultivation.” 


THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL 


Developing Education Sensibility. It was my 
good fortune in 1929 to read and my satisfaction 
to praise the Clapp-Chase-Merriman Omnibus 
Educationalibus which came out in that year. 
Here it is again,?4 bigger, huskier, and just as 
handsome, a striking evidence of the advance- 


21 Frank L. Clapp, Wayland J. Chase, Curtis 
Merriman, ‘‘Introduction to Education.’’ Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 569 pp. $3.00. 
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ment of education in half a dozen years and of 
the progressiveness of the teaching of it in the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Aceording to the three wise men of Madison 
who are alive in this book the American teacher 
must understand the political principles and 
educational philosophy that determine this coun- 
try’s system. Accordingly, these authors quote 
in detail the proposals of those men who, at the 
time of our constitutional revolution, beginning 
about 1787, started an educational revolution to 
support the political one. From this developed 
the system that has made schools a community 
(rather than a family) responsibility as much 
as are roads, police, and all duties of govern- 
ment. The founders, this book reminds us, were 
strong advocates of public education. They 
wished it devoted to the preservation of democ- 
racy. In their eyes this it is that justifies the 
expenditure of publie funds for the maintenance 
of schools. 

A teacher must know why certain character- 
isties mark American education. Therefore, the 
book reviews the essential features of systems 
that affect us, foreign and domestic usages, hith- 
erto and now. 

You should know, also, the general problems 
of curriculum, organization, control and support 
of public education. The authors discuss these 
matters fully and clearly, emphasizing points 
too often unapprehended by teachers: the im- 
mense cost of education, the necessity of super- 
vision to avoid waste, the need of adequate 
organization to look out for the public interest. 

The raw material of education is an aggregate 
of complex functions of mind and body. A 
teacher uneducated in the workings of these does 
as great, if not greater, damage to the commu- 
nity than a physician would do who was born 
and not made. So, you are offered the estab- 
lished findings of expert investigators on mental 
and physical health and growth. 

Exercises and lists of books by standard 
authorities follow each chapter. 

I find the book remarkably easy to read and 
easy to use as a basis for teaching what educa- 
tion to-day is at its best. 


Educational Views as Gleaned from Old 
Rediscovering education through 


the medium of news sheets is the adventure a 


Newspapers. 
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Philadelphia woman set for herself.22 Dy. 
Butler searched the files of the Sterling Memo- 
rial Library at Yale University and other eollec- 
tions. She has performed the task of classify- 
ing and of putting into a continuous story the 
newspaper references to higher education, acad- 
emies, common and private schools. In 1758 we 
find a correspondent, “Philo Patria” ridiculing 
the wearing of college cap and gown in the 
streets. “It is a night gown, to be worn in the 
daytime only when people are sick.” There are 
advertisements of prizes to be given for a Latin 
poem in hexameter, a Latin ode, a Latin elegy, 
and English poems in ion verse. There is a 
protest against women’s large hats at commence- 
ment exercises, an objection to a multiplicity of 
Latin and Greek grammars, a proposal to limit 
to college graduates admission to the ministry, 
charges that the colleges are not keeping up 
with the times and numerous controversies over 
policies and procedures. Dr. Butler has ar- 
ranged these comments according to the college 
concerned. 

There is an account of Lowell Mason’s heroic 
efforts in 1837 to get musie recognized as a part 
of education. It was defended as an aid to dis- 
eipline. “It also creates a good-natured new 
heart.” The press was more favorable than the 
school authorities. 

There are interesting comments on Sunday 
schools and charitable education and on the 
infant-school movement, common schools, acade- 
mies, teachers’ associations, the Lancastrian 
movement, which the Massachusetts papers 
reviled while those of Connecticut praised. 

The collection of newspaper matter revealing 
changing attitudes toward edueation is full of 
meat. From the earliest issues of the press some 
Pro Bono Publico is telling what is wrong with 
schooling. The Friends of Education rise for 
the defense. Agricola sees too many aspirants 
for the professions. A Level Head in 1780 tells 
the newspapers education must be poor until you 
pay the teachers better. An editor in 1790 adve- 


cates the teaching of manners and employment 


of gentlemen as instructors. A suggestion in 
1830 is that teachers should be elected by the 
people. - School fights, trials of teachers, fair 

22 Vera M. Butler, ‘‘ Education as Revealed by 


New England Newspapers Prior to 1850.’’ Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 503 pp. $1.00. 
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deals for women, proper training for females, 
are chronicled. 

Dr. Butler has done an enormous amount of 
reading and selection for this volume. It is a 
valuable and interesting source-book for his- 
torians of education. 


YOUNGER CHILDREN 


A Gay Geography. Flowers for Frank and 
Ruth Taylor!> These bright youngsters of San 
Francisco, artists in words and artists in colors, 
have taken each of the states of our blessed 
Union and show them as busy, lively places, each 
one different from the other. Each common- 
wealth has a page of text and a page of pictorial 
map. In the text the history and resources of 
the state are described, in the picture-map the 
jolliest sort of people are at work in the various 
occupations for which the state is noted. 

See this peddlar from Connecticut with his 
pack of nutmegs and tinware on his back. Note 
the Yankee growing tobacco on the banks of the 
Quinebaug. See the largest boulder in the world, 
back of New London, and the open-mouthed 
Yale boys singing “Boola-Boola.” These are 
the crowded pictures in which young and old 
take the greatest of delight because there is so 
much in each plate to find, to understand and to 


enjoy. 


Extraordinary Books for Children. A flower 
garden of children’s literature has been planted 
in Poughkeepsie. It is the Artists and Writers 
Guild. From it this reviewer’s desk is bright- 
ened by a bouquet of many colors.** These are 
the blossoms: a beautiful set of rhymes and 
colored prints of adventures of a charming 
Chinese boy, “Wong Wing Wu,” done by Ian 
and Ruth MeNair. “The Glad Book” and “The 
Gay Book,” by Githa Sowerby, Natalie Joan, 
with pictures by Millieent Sowerby, are delight- 
ful series of rhymes and pictures of children’s 
games. “Rhymes, New and Old,” collected and 
illustrated by Cicely Mary Barker, is seventy- 
six pages of children’s poems by Rossetti, 
Stephenson, Carrol, Kipling, Blake, Belloc, 
Wordsworth, Field and others. “Old Rhymes 

23 Frank J. Taylor, Ruth Taylor, ‘‘Our U.S. A.”’ 
remy Brown and Company, Boston. 112 pp. 

24 All these books are 15 cents each except ‘‘ Old 


Rhymes for All Times,’’ ‘‘ Rhymes, New and Old’’ 
and ‘‘Knave of Hearts.’’ They are 25 cents each. 
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for All Times” is by the same talented editor, 
artist and poet, an English girl living with her 
mother and sister at Croydon in Surrey, where 
her studio stands in a beautiful garden. Miss 
Barker is now at work on her large mural in 
oils for St. George’s Church, Croydon, depicting 
the parable of the Great Supper. The guild’s 
publication is authorized by the British firm. 
The Pére Castor book is an American reprint 
of a collection of simple pictures and texts for 
the very young reader. They are colorful and 
direct with action in every line. Pére Castor is 
the nom de plume of artist Paul Faucher. The 
rhymes are translations of stories by Rose Celli. 

A magnificent issue in the series is the “Knave 
of Hearts,” twenty-one beautifully reproduced 
color plates by Maxfield Parrish. The story is 
a stage play by Louise Saunders. Art teachers 
are in eestasies over it. 

Among the animal books are Clare Leighton’s 
“The Wood That Came Back”; Dorothy Wall’s 
“Bridget and the Bees,” containing much inter- 
esting information about these workers. “Billy 
Bobtail” by Alec Buckels is a charming story of 
bunnies. Countess Segur’s “Misha, the Little 
Brown Bear” is a French child’s charming book 
reprinted in the original colors. “Animals Lim- 
ited” is the James Cook and Henry Perry stories 
of the people who live in the zoo. Another Pére 
Castor book is “Animals I Like,” pictures and 
easy reading for very young children. Rose 
Celli has a nursery book with large colored draw- 
ings of “Wild Animals and their Babies.” Mar- 
guerite Reynier has one, “Wild Animals at 
Home,” with pictures by Rojankovsky, one of 
the foremost French illustrators of the present 
day. Children’s charming stories full of vivacity 
with many whimsical touches and much humor 
are Margaret Baker’s “Button Who had a Sense 
of Humor”; Walter de la Mare’s “Miss 
Jemima”; Eleanore Farjeon’s “West Woods”; 
J. H. and E. R. MeNair’s “Ginger”; Cecil 
Aldin’s “Us,” a story in seven breaths; H. G. 
Wells’s “Adventures of Tommy,” a clever com- 
bination of print and handwriting, the print 
version coming under the penned one, the whole 
illustrated in colors by Mr. Wells himself. 
“Baba Yaga,” a popular Russian tale, retold 
by Rose Celli, illustrated by Nathalie Parain, 
is another translation and reproduction of a 
Paris publication. “Little Stories in Photo- 
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graphs” is a clever and beautiful succession of 
stories told by actual photographs of children 
with narrative sentences on each page. The 
poses were made by Perre Portellette, who has 
made illustrations for more than twenty years. 
This book was first printed by Delagrave in 
Paris; a similarly printed volume with Por- 
telette pictures is “Fifteen Little Stories.” “T’ll 
Take your Picture” is a series of Portellette 
photographs accompanied by stories. “Oh, 
What a Beautiful Day” is another Pére Castor 
volume with a story by Helene Guertik. The 
Faucher drawings are each incomplete, but with 
dotted lines on which the young reader and artist 
can complete each picture. A name-plate reads: 
“Stories with Pictures by Helene Guertik, and 
The child is to write or print his 

name on the line.” 

A number of clever “Do It Yourself Books” 
are issued by the guild. “Illuminated Pictures,” 
by Kate Wolff and Pére Castor, contains mate- 
rial and directions for cutting out pictures, 
pasting the colored paper and for producing 
surprises. “I Can Draw,” by Pat O’Brien, con- 
sists of designs suitable for reproduction by 
children, blank space for each picture. An 
abundance of drawing-paper bound into the 
book will provoke the ordinary youngster to 
complete the volume. “Oh, I Can Do That” is 
by Ethel Schacherer. It is a play-book in draw- 
ing, cutting and pasting with the colored papers 
and with leaves enough for a child to make his 
own book. Vivian Blake makes “My Very 
First Reading Book” on the same plan with 
remarkably attractive outline pictures. 

Many of these volumes are made with the new 
style of spiral metallic binding so that on what- 
ever page the child is working, the book lies 
perfectly flat. In many of the books, Edith 
Kovar, the guild’s editor, tells interesting things 
about the authors and artists. 

It seems to me that the guild is opening a 
treasure-mine for the schoolmaster. The re- 
markably low prices for these publications 
enables him to get seven books for what one 
would cost him if bought from the importers. 


ENGLISH 


Composition without Weariness. Imitation, 
which many eminent writers report as one of 
their main standbys in learning their art, is 
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cleverly covered in some of the exercises of Mr. 
Hiteheock’s?> remarkably valuable aid for teach. 
ers of English. The author proposes drill used 
in two ways—frequent ten-minute trials by the 
entire class for keeping in trim, and special 
assignment of special drills to individual pupils 
on the basis of their known defeets. 

The vocabulary of the book is limited to words 
commonly used by everybody and to words 
necessary in teaching punctuation and sentence 
structure. Throughout, reliance is placed on 
thought rather than on memory. There are 216 
first-class exercises for saving time and energy 
of teachers. 


Social Approach to English. Professor Clark 
of Columbia, and English teachers Easterbrook 
and Knickerbocker of New York City High 
Schools, draw from their experiences and pre- 
sent the common problems of English teach- 
ing in the light of social situations.2° “The 
youth of to-day is practical: he has no patience 
with mere ornamentation. Skilfully the authors 
present a text-book devoted to conversations, 
telling a story, reaching a climax, holding inter- 
est, engaging an audience, writing effective 
business communications, directing a successful 
sales talk, reporting, organizing a club, formu- 
lating a committee report, working in a school 
organization, ete. Each chapter is supplied with 
questions, activities and exercises. 


Our Language, Its Origins and Construction. 
With anecdote, legend and results of scholarly 
investigations three professors?’ offer a sprightly 
history of our language, its changes, the alpha- 
bet, lingual families and word formation. The 
authors aim to correct a serious omission from 
the preparation of most teachers of English and 
of foreign languages. There is good solid mate- 
rial here, also on word formation in English, on 
Greek, Latin and Germanic prefixes and suffixes 
and on Greek and Latin words with English 
derivatives. 

25 Alfred M. Hitcheock, ‘‘Drill.’’ Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 276 pp. 96 cents. 

26 Mary Herold Easterbrook, Donald Lemen 
Clark, Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker, ‘‘ Your En- 
glish Problems.’’ Silver, Burdett and Company, 
New York. 528 pp. $1.48. 

27 Harry Fletcher Scott, Wilbur Lester Carr, 
Gerald Thomas Wilkinson, ‘‘Language and Its 


Growth.’’ Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
289 pp. $2.00. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Graduate and undergraduate courses, for men and women, in Edu- 
cation, Music Education, Commercial Teaching, Psychology, Lib- 


eral Arts, Fine Arts, Social, Natural and Physical Sciences. Rich 
JUNE 29 TO program for the M.A. and the M.S. in Education. Exceptionally 
AUGUST 11 strong faculty. 
Catalogue on Request ADDRESS THE Director, Box 69, BENNETT HALL ] 


OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA 








A HISTORY OF 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By THOMAS WOODY 
ee ee of a 
niversity of Pennsylvania 


Two Volumes 
1338 pages 
Price $10.00 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
LANCASTER, PA. 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











PSYCHE’S PRIMER 


by ANNIE Winsor ALLEN 
for 25 years Head of Roger Ascham School 


A new kind of book on human nature and 
conduct. Basic psychology made vivid. 
Delightfully illustrated. 
For parents, teachers, social workers and 
psychologists. 
$1.25, 80 pages, 36 illustrations, 
hand lettered. 
Annie Winsor Allen 


9 Myrtle St., White Plains, N. Y. 
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$c, 


ee ns 
These Seven NEW PLAN Science Books 
Set a New Style for Texts 


A MATHEMATICIAN 
EXPLAINS iy MAYME I. LOGSDON. “A type of 


presentation that is at once appealing and convincing 

. a middle ground between an entirely non-tech- 
nical, descriptive approach and the injection of 
enough theory to enable the reader to get a some- 
what clearer picture of the mathematician’s real 
tools.” —William Betz, Board of Education, Rochester, 
N. Y. “I do not know anything in the field of 
mathematics which is equal in clarity and interest to 
this book.”—Charles H. Judd, The University of Chi- 
cago. First edition exhausted. New edition ready 
early March, with added chapter on Mathematics and 
Life. About 200 pages, diagrams, formulae, illus- 
trations by Chichi Lasley. Second text edition, $1.75. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 
ASTRONOMY by WALTER BARTKY. Explains 


the phenomena of astronomy and interprets it in the 
light of everyday experience. Simple charts enable 
the student to follow the stars and the planets not 
only through the present, but into the past and 
future centuries, without the aid of mathematics. 
280 pages, illustrated with drawings by Chichi Lasley, 
original charts and 29 photographs. $2.50 


STELLARSCOPE—an ingenious invention for 
finding and identifying stars and constellations on 24 
sky maps on motion picture film, illuminated and 
magnified. $2.00 


THE STORY OF THE 
PLANT KINGDOM 1y MERLE C. COULTER. 


““A new departure in teaching texts, as the Chicago 
course is a new departure in botanical teaching. It 
is refreshing to get hold of a freshman book with so 
much basic information in plant science, and withal 
so clearly illustrated.”—Science News Letter. 284 
pages, 119 illustrations. $2.50 


To meet the changing objectives in higher edu- 
cation, these books were written to give under- 
standing of the physical sciences to the non- 
specialist. They stress source material and 
phenomena with something of the human inter- 
est that attaches to the great personalities who 
have contributed to the development of the 
science. They are designed, printed and illus- 
trated so that students will want to read them 
and will find the reading fascinating. 


FROM GALILEO TO 
COSMIC RAYS. A New Look at Physics, by 


HARVEY BRACE LEMON. “At last a delightful 
textbook!’”’ wrote Gerald Wendt in the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. “This book deserves a fanfare.” And a 
fanfare it has received from teachers, students and 
reviewers alike ... adopted by more than seventy 
colleges and universities before it was a year old. 
450 pages, hundreds of drawings by Chichi Lasley, 50 
stereo-photographs of experiments. $3.75. Stereo- 
scope, 0.75 


EXPLORING IN PHYSICS by recINnaALp J. 
STEPHENSON. “A _ worthy companion to Dr. 
Lemon’s book,” writes G. H. Burnham, New York 
University. Provides many interesting and stimulat- 
ing problems in physics, including non-numerical 
problems. 205 pages, illustrated by Chichi Lasley. 
Paper-bound, $1.50 


DOWN TO EARTH, An Introduction to Geology, 


by CAREY CRONEIS and WILLIAM C. KRUMBEIN. 
Ready this Spring. Probable price of text edition— 
$3.75 


MAN AND THE 
VERTEBRATES by ALFRED SHERWOOD ROMER. 


Written especially for the comprehensive course in 
biology at The University of Chicago, this book has 
been widely praised by scientific journals, has been 
acclaimed for its comprehensive treatment of human 
evolution, and has received important adoptions. 427 
pages, 278 photos and line drawings. $3.00 


Also a New Plan Text in Philosophy—Ready : 


PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES by T. v. SMITH. Guides and readings for Greek, Roman 


and early Christian philosophy which supply a much-needed storehouse for college students. 828 pages. $4.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue—Chicago 
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